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have done more to stiffen the attitude of this 
nation on foreign debts than all the isolation- 
ist Senators of the Borah and Johnson type during 
the past five years. It is unjust to attribute to the 
whole British nation the sentiments of the fiery 
Churchill or the Hearst-like proprietor of the Daily 
Mail, Lord Rothermere, but the unanimity of the 
French press in criticizing everything American 
gives at least a semblance of unanimity in national 
feelmg on the part of the French toward America 
and Americans. In both cases infinite harm has 
been done, harm which it will take years to undo. 
Fortunately, moderate opinion in the British 
press has described the reopening of a discussion of 
the debt situation as being a futile and irritating 
gesture. With this we agree heartily. Any general 
debt discussion leads inevitably to a reappraisal of 
the war in all its aspects, and with every year such 
a reappraisal makes American participation seem 
a greater folly. Each new discussion dispels some 
illusion, and without illusions the war of 1914 to 
1918 sticks out as the greatest single bit of imbecil- 
ity the human race has ever perpetrated. 
It seems there never was a Great War. There was 


I the last ten days Great Britain and France 


a war from 1914 to 1918, but it wasn’t great — 
merely big. Even so, it stirred the planet sothoroughly 
that great men would have come to the top if great 
men had existed. But the war ended without fetching 
forward a great general or a really great statesman. 

’ There are no great powers. Instead, several 
sovereign states govern enough territory to exercise 
a paramount influence on the affairs of the planet, 
but a close view of their aims and methods con- 
vinces the onlooker that they, too, are big without 
being great. Big, grasping, and cruel without mean- 
ing to be, but not great. Big enough, for instance, 


- to borrow and lend immense sums, but not great 


enough to put gratitude beyond envy. 
This may be cynical philosophising, but of such 
stuff is woven the gloomy spell which has come over 
many of us since the debt controversy began to 
rage. Every blast of the debt sirocco convinces 
thousands that the war was a ghastly blunder for 
Europe and a footless adventure for America. There 
is a growing view that the United States should 
have held out and forced an early settlement. 
Nothing that was gained by the victory of the 
Allies seems, from this distance, quite worth the 
cost of victory in men and treasure. Each nation 
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would be better off with more of its young men alive 
and whole and smaller debts on its ledgers. 

This view is becoming popular, and while it is 
not precisely our view, we welcome it as an antidote 
for jingoism. One of the surprises of the 1914-18 
war was the lack of interest which populations under 
the hammer of Thor took in peace moves and peace 
plans. To talk peace at any price was to be rated 
a traitor; to talk peace with honor was to court 
avoidance by one’s friends. State propaganda 
accounts for part but not for all of this war-time 
lust for victory among persons who had nothing to 
gain from victory. To some extent it was due to the 
fact that the 1914-18 war was a combat of whole 
peoples, and that those peoples, with blood up, 
refused to recognize realities which are quite clear 
today. We doubt if they will ever go berserk to the 
same degree again. To that extent the debts are 
a blessing. In them are perpetuated costs of war so 
large that the common man ought to be everlastingly 
sold on peace long before the score is cleared. 

But in the face of the present French attitude it 
takes masterly forbearance to cling to even the 
shred of an illusion or maintain a philosophical 
attitude. Every aggressive instinct is aroused. Even 
though the tone of the French press has mod- 
erated slightly in the past two or three days, it is 
obvious that the moderation was due, not so much 
to any change in sentiment toward Americans, as to 
a fear that the populace might go too far in echoing 
the same sentiments and so destroy a tourist traffic 
which, while thoroughly despised, nevertheless car- 
ries with it an equally despised but intensely cov- 
eted talisman, “‘le dollar.” 

The situation is tragic. Given half a chance, the 
United States would like to be generous. During the 
war itself, animated by genuine ideals and without 
a sordid motive, it showed itself generous to the 
point of lavishness. Disillusioned, it is becoming 
bitter, and every step in the process of awakening 
is caused by the stupidity — no other word is ade- 
quate — of those who malign us. It is true we are 
rich, powerful, and properly the cause of envy in 
others less well endowed. But it is equally true that 
we have a national pride which, like human pride, 
will lead to generosity if flattered and to sulkiness 
if injured. Silence and the balm of time alone can 
effect a cure. 

In the meanwhile, the advice of President Cool- 
idge to American tourists to “be big and generous 
enough to make allowance for the conditions they 
find in foreign countries,” while opportune, was 
somewhat unfortunate in its wording. No nation 
wishes “‘allowances”’ made for it, and a patronizing 
visitor may well become more irksome than a dis- 
tant creditor. But the tourist problem is now all 
important. The violent abuse of Americans for what- 
ever cause might bring a smouldering volcano to erup- 
tion. May we be preserved from such a catastrophe! 


All the World’s a Billboard 
A CORRESPONDENT sent us recently the fol- 


lowing description of a marvelous new inven- 
tion which will make two advertisements grow 
where none grew before: 


A gun has been invented by Dr. J. F. Burnam that 
will tack signs one hundred feet away accurately and 
rapidly, doing the work of ten men. In appearance it 
is like any other gun. It discharges a rolled sign, 
triangle shape, in various colors. When the dis- 
charge occurs the sign is secured to the target by a 
small tack. Anyone who can aim correctly can use 
this device, and it makes possible the placing of 
signs where it would be a risk for men to go, such as 
the tops of tall buildings, moving trains, tree tops, 
anywhere up to one hundred feet and over. 

The sign is rolled tightly and placed in the barrel 
of the gun; a large staple and tack are the only 
other materials. These are placed at the end of the 
sign and also put into the barrel. A high-tension 
spring is released by a trigger as on an ordinary ex- 
plosive gun. The sign is thus sent to its aim, and 
when it strikes, the staple and tack drive home, and 
the sign rolls down securely fastened and is neat 
and easily read. . . . All demonstrations have at- 
tracted immense crowds, and it is considered the 
unique invention of the age. 


Thus we learn that not even the lofty elm, the 
giant redwood, the noble oak are safe from patent- 
medicine advertising. The outlook is just about as 
dark as it could well be. One can only hope that the 
gun will back-fire occasionally and tack an advertise- 
ment tastefully on the bosom of the shooter. If, in 
the next world, the punishment is made to fit the 
crime, there should be a quiet circle in hell where 
Dr. J. F. Burnam would stand naked and alone 
while from all sides devils discharged at him neatly 
rolled advertisements, triangle shape, — together 
with staple and tack,—explaining the manifold 
virtues of the Burnam advertising gun. 


The Quick Trigger and the Slow 
Comeback 


cE Editor Carl Magee had been killed in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, as Editor Don R. Mellett 
was shot down in Canton, Ohio, the rest of the 
country would have said over its coffee cups — “Uh- 
huh, New Mexico.” And those versed in the geog- 
raphy of the Southwest would have added: “There 
is no law west of the Pecos until you get to the Col- 
orado.” Which would have been wrong, because 
there are plenty of places beyond Judge Bean’s 
famous sign where the administration of the law is 
as rigid as a steel girder. 

Canton is a pleasant, open-faced manufacturing 
city, as unlike a frontier town as can be, and yet it 
has its hidden frontier where quick trigger fingers 
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abound. In fact, there is scarcely a prosperous manu- 
facturing city in America which lacks its back areas 
of outlawry, where he who threatens the source of 
criminal profits risks sudden death. The alliance 
between Canton crime and Canton politics seems to 
have been more brazen than usually; but some de- 
gree of partnership exists practically everywhere. 
The disease can be rated chronic in America. © 

Bootlegging supplies abundant funds for today’s 
“‘divvies” between the parties at interest; but even 
before prohibition there were plenty of profitable 
contacts among political bosses, venal police, and 
licensed saloon keepers. Baseness works in whatever 
medium is present. Casting around for a cure, all 
that close observers of the Canton situation propose 
is more citizen interest in elections. If Canton votes 
as she thinks, instead of as she drinks, they are sure 
President McKinley’s home town will be both safe 
and clean. Perhaps so. But in addition to keener 
citizen interest in politics, our cities also need to 
consider ways and means of making careers for 
honorable and efficient men in their police systems. 
There are many such policemen, and there would be 
more of them if policing were reckoned as important 
as advertising or merchandizing. 


G. B. S. versus H. M. G. 


O Government is as clever as a gifted individ- 
ual; but the British Government was rather 
stupider than usual when it told George Bernard 
Shaw that his speech, delivered on his seventieth 
birthday anniversary, could not be broadcast if con- 
troversial. Any literate Englishman above military 
age ought to be aware that whatever G. B. S. says is 
controversial. If he were presenting the statistics of 
egg importations, he would induce bitterness on one 
side and enthusiasm on the other. 

Septuagenarian Shaw knows more about the true 
inwardness of controversy and its relations to states, 
peoples, civilizations, and cultures than any bureau- 
crat could hope to know. As he said in his speech, 
freedom of controversy is the essence of freedom of 
speech and one of the bastions of parliamentary 
government. Parliament could not function without 
controversy voiced by His Majesty’s opposition. 


Unless controversies rage in the public ear, how can © 


the public elect enough controversial members to 
keep government parliamentary? Here Shaw put his 
skinny finger on the very core of the argument for 
free speech; without free speech free government 
is impossible. 

But the Government was also a little less than 
frank with this distinguished citizen. Actually, its 
fiat did not run against all Shavian controversy via 
radio, but only against radio controversy on a really 
important theme. If G. B. S. had agreed to advocate 
a renaissance in whiskers, or brighter and better 
cricket, probably the Government would have said, 


“Go ahead,” even though tongues might clack. But 
fear that he might talk about coal hours and wages, 
property, and the fumbles of the Government in 
its present difficulties kept G. B. S. from the air on 
his big night. 

It was hardly a wise or even a sporting decision. 
If there were more than one broadcasting system, 
the Government would be thoroughly justified in 
bidding G. B. S. take his criticisms to another 
market. But since broadcasting in Britain is a 
monopoly, not to give G. B.S. the freedom of the air 
effectually shut him off from a large audience, most 
of whom would have heard him with delight regard- 
less of politics. The thought that Shaw, at seventy, 
could say anything to rock a Britain which held to- 
gether throughout a general strike is rather bizarre. 
It is easier to believe that suppressing Shaw will 
rock radio monopoly. 

Broadcasting is fast gaining a power and prestige 
similar to that enjoyed by the press. As the radio art 
advances, the perils of monopolizing that art become 
obvious. Radio monopoly is as dangerous to democ- 
racy as a complete newspaper monopoly would be. 
The prospect that labor, on returning to power, 
might misuse radio monopoly to broadcast only 
labor propaganda and silence the arguments of the 
other side no doubt is a consideration which has led 
the Government to arrange to turn that activity 
over to private parties as of January next. Even so, 
a corporate monopoly may preserve the worst fea- 
tures of government monopoly. 

Notwithstanding the present chaos in American 
broadcasting, due to multiplication of stations and 
services, we think those evils can be better endured 
than the repressions of a monopoly in radio com- 
munications. Any time Shaw comes here, a dozen 
stations will compete for his message, and the winner 
will congratulate itself on scoring a real victory, no 
matter if Shaw’s utterances are those of a confirmed 
Socialist in a capitalist land and thoroughly disap- 
proved by the broadcasting company’s directors. 


Kind but Misguided 


| ee T. LINCOLN dodged publicity all his 
life, yet roused the lions of the press at his 
death by leaving his father’s private letters in es- 
crow for twenty years. His idea was kindly, like the 
man himself. He little relished the thought of bring- 
ing pain to persons mentioned therein or to their 
sons and daughters. 

Nevertheless, we regret the decision. Since the 
letters no doubt shed new light on the tangles of 
Civil War history, it is important to correct the 
record and the sooner the better. Historical truth is 
so bright a gem that it should be hidden in archives 
no longer than is necessary. Personal feelings, es- 
pecially those of descendants, ought to weigh little 
against the sovereign duty of presenting the public 
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with all available evidence on great events and char- 
acters. As a practical matter, no one could be greatly 
hurt by the letters of the martyred President and 
his correspondents. Presumably, everyone men- 
tioned in the letters is dead, and we suspect that 
sons and daughters whose sensibilities Mr. Lincoln 
has protected would rather know the worst now 
than linger on in an uncertainty not to be resolved 
in their lifetimes. 


A Crime in Haberdashery 
N f ISS HELEN WILLS occupies a particularly 


warm spot in Uncle Sam’s heart. Not only is 
she competent and calm and courageous in her play, 
but she is sonsy and pretty in her person, and alto- 
gether a nice girl. Much, then, may be forgiven her 
which would damn a less happily gifted young lady. 
Ever since she first introduced the visored eye shade 
to our courts, zsthetes have lamented that utility 
should impose so heavy a handicap on beauty. It is a 
tribute to Miss Wills’ pulchritude that even visored 
she remains attractive. But no one could have 
dreamed that this innovation of hers would take 
this foolish country by storm, that people would 
voluntarily, in sheer wantonness of spirit, don Helen 
Wills’ eye shades, that our streets would blossom 
forth with thousands of men and women walking 
like pink-eyed imbeciles beneath green visors. The 
so-called “skeleton cap” has spread like a foul 
epidemic over this free republic. Boston, for exam- 
ple, is reputed to be a conservative city; its popula- 
tion, including that of immediately adjacent cities 
and towns, is around a million and a quarter. Yet six 
hundred thousand human beings in Boston have 
purchased skeleton caps this summer and have 
presumably committed the high ¢rime and mis- 
demeanor of wearing them. In a long and checkered 
career we recall no more viciously ugly piece of 
haberdashery than the skeleton cap. It is not even 
useful; it protects nothing but the eyes, which need 
no protection. Yet millions of Americans have 
seized on these grievous headgears with glad, loud 
cries, and daily outrage our civilization by wearing 
them. Something should be done about it. Congress 
is not in session, so we must forego the hope of sump- 
tuary legislation. Obviously, every wearer of a 
skeleton cap should be shot on sight. Vigilance com- 
mittees could doubtless be formed in many cities to 
execute offenders, but we view such well-meant but 
extralegal gestures with alarm. 

Certainly, if European financiers were to observe 
the flatheaded population of America today, there 
would be no more talk of debt cancellation. They 
would observe that a nation whose mental develop- 
ment had been so obviously arrested at the age of 
eleven would be quite happy if paid in Confederate 
currency or wooden money. Perhaps that might be 
the best solution of many vexing problems. 


Church and State in Mexico 


O compromise” seems to be the resolve of 

both parties in Mexico’s religious war. The 

State threatens increased force; the Church has 

already launched some of her most powerful 
spiritual thunderbolts. 

On July 31, with the approval of the Pope, the 
Mexican Church announced the stoppage, through- 
out Mexico, of all religious services requiring the 
intervention of a priest. A pastoral letter signed by 
all Mexican bishops and archbishops contained the 
announcement, and told why: “... we merely 
intend to use the only weapon at present at our 
disposal to protest against the antireligious clauses 
of the constitution and the laws thereby sanctioned.” 
Additionally, the letter launched the threat of 
excommunication against every Catholic aiding 
the laws, and said it would work unceasingly for 
their repeal. 

President Calles, quite unmoved, has retorted — 
by an official inquiry of the pastoral letter — by 
arrest, for the fourth time, of the directorate of the 
“League for the Defense of Religious Freedom,” 
and by these words: ‘“‘Each new opposition, mani- 
festation of animosity, or hindrance to my Govern- 
ment and its work will serve to establish new 
penalties for those who refuse to obey the Mexican 
laws.” 

To us, the antireligious laws of the Calles Govern- 
ment, both in substance and execution, appear 
harsh. But what about the Church’s counterblast? 
It is impossible to dodge the point that the arch- 
bishops are protesting, not only against the un- 
deniable persecution of Christians, but against 
every decree and law of the Mexican Government 
looking toward a separation of the Church from 
politics and a redistribution of Church lands among 
the peasants. Perhaps this is inevitable. At any 
rate, persecution versus excommunication has been 
the formula at every new shake-up in the historical 
relations of Church and State. It was so in France, 
England, and Russia. One of the penalty clauses in 
the pastoral letter is instructive: “Excommunica- 
tion of those who usurp, themselves or through 
others, ecclesiastical property of any nature, or 
prevent those rightfully entitled to such property 
from receiving its benefits.” When one ponders the 
fact that the Church is the largest landowner in 
Mexico, and that Church lands are worked by peon 
labor as are other Mexican estates, the antichurch 
difficulties of the Government’s new land policy are 
apparent. In a word, two antagonistic philosophies 
are fighting it out in Mexico, as they have in many 
other fields since the advent of Christianity. What 
will happen in Mexico? We can foresee no exception 
to historical precedent, though we entertain hopes 
that the great transition will be accomplished with 
a minimum of traditional bloodshed. 
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So this Is Europe! 
(GG ie BRANDES, the Danish critic, 


used to say proudly, “I am a European.” 

Now, at eighty-five, he repeats the phrase 
mournfully, adding that there are only a few Euro- 
peans left. Plenty of Frenchmen, Spaniards, Italians, 
Germans, and other nationalities, but few Euro- 
peans. Few, that is, who think of Europe as a unit 
or who stir themselves to keep alive the European 
culture which used to overlay the political map of 
Europe as a thin, silken spread covered the strong 
colors of a patchwork quilt. 

What is Europe? The schoolboy, parroting false 
teaching, replies, ““A continent.” Not so: Europe 
is no more a continent than India is a continent. 
Europe hangs to the western edge of the Asian land 
mass precisely as India hangs to its southern edge. 
Yet India is truly a part of Asia in all things, while 
Europe is only a part of Asia geographically. The 
line that divides Europe from Asia is a line drawn, 
not by Nature, but by man. 

When Peter the Great, by main strength, swung 
Russia toward the West, he doubled the area of 
Europe. Until that time Europe lay west of a line 
drawn from the Baltic to the Black Sea; through 
the Middle Ages the Teutonic Knights held the 
northern marches; the Eastern Empire, the south- 
ern. Asiatics broached the line in Hungary; at inter- 
vals Tartars threatened other points; and eventually 
the Turks captured its southern bastion — Con- 
stantinople. Their westward rush was halted finally 
at Vienna in 1683. 

This rally against Asiatic invasion brought to- 


gether men and forces which a little before had been | 


at each other’s throats. Politically, the only occa- 
sions when Europeans seem to have taken their 
duty toward their peninsula seriously is when Asia 
has been arrayed against it. From Marathon down 
to Vienna — at Chalons (451), Tours (732), and 
Lepanto (1571) — Europeans saved their territory 
from Asiatic domination by sundry mighty battles, 
and then after each emergency settled back to the 
good old warfares among themselves. The Crusades 
marked the only all-Europe war ever staged, and 
toward the end of those expeditions the Europeans 
were discovered blithely fighting each other. Never- 
theless, cultural unity never quite disappeared. 

At the beginning of the so-called World War, 
the Allied press with one accord gave the Turk his 
walking papers back to Asia. “At last,” said the 
editors, “‘it’s time to rid Europe of the Turk.” He is 
still there, however, and shows no signs of moving. 
Even more surprising, from the standpoint of 1914, 
is Europe’s loss of Russia. Russia may not as yet 
have gone Asiatic beyond recovery, but she definitely 
left the orbit of European culture and civilization 
for parts unknown in October, 1917. When last seen 


she was headed for Asia and is since known to have 
become chummy with Japan, China, Turkey, and 
even Afghanistan, while remaining on consistently 
bad terms with the West. Consequently, the eastern 
boundary of Europe is no longer the Urals, but the 
Russo-Polish and Russo-Roumanian frontier, ap- 
proximately where it was in the Middle Ages. 

Not only has Europe shrunk territorially; it has 
also shrunk in prestige and financial strength. From 
the very beginnings of history Europeans have pre- 
ferred to levy tribute rather than pay it; in the 
pinches, they fought some grand battles against 
heavy odds to avoid being on the wrong end of that 
stick. Consequently, now that the most vigorous of 
European peoples find themselves playing the réles 
of constant debtors to a precocious young republic 
across the Atlantic, their hearts grow sore. 

Increasingly, the inhabitants of Europe must 
appreciate that they are between two fires — Asia 
on the east, America on the west. A good deal of 
Europe’s prosperity during the past century flowed 
from her exploitations in Asia and Asiatic waters. 
Can these be maintained? Asia is full of unrest, with 
Bolshevist complications. Under the circumstances, 
it hardly seems possible for Europe to draw on Asia 
for funds with which to ease American debts. 

If Europe pays, clearly Europeans must reduce 
expenses, and probably living standards, also. For 
both states and individuals that is a grueling process 
which rouses wrath. Germany swallowed grimly but 
glumly the pill of more hours of work per day; 
British miners gag over the same dose. France came 
to the very edge of bankruptcy before deciding on 
economy and higher taxation. 

Here is something—envy of America — on 
which Europe might unite as, in past crises, certain 
European peoples united against threats from Asia. 
But we doubt if they will do so. Repudiation of 
public debts, while Russia remains as she is, would 
mean the end of the capitalist system through which 
Europe rose to power; it might even bring invasion 
from the East to a peninsula torn by class war. 
The American relationship, at worst, is one of cash- 
and-carry; at best it is a business deal with a nation 
of transplanted Europeans who were born lucky. 
There is, of course, vastly more affinity in blood, 


‘language, and ideals between Europe and America 


than between Europe and Asia. So much so that it is 
more nearly true to say that Europe extends from the 
Maritsa to the Golden Gate than to say, as school- 
books do, that Europe is a continent extending from 
the Atlantic to the Urals. If Europe is a continent, 
so is Alaska. But if Europe is a culture — a point of 
view and a way of life — we Americans are among its 
sons and daughters. In the present acid state of the 
European mind it is the duty of Americans to dis- 
regard words spoken in pain or anger, and to reflect 
upon the cultural heritage which has nurtured and 
conditioned all our national growth. 
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Cuarces L. McNary OF OREGON 





Simon B. FEss oF OHIO 
“The West cannot live without the East. 


Who succeeded Senator George W. Norris 
as chairman of the Senate Agricultural 
Committee after the latter's resignation at 
the end of the last Congressional session. 


To attack the tariff and cripple the East's 
ability to buy would not only injure the 
farmer, but work against the prosperity 


He champions the cause of farm relief 


of the whole country” 





G1LBErT N. HAuGEN oF Iowa 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, joint author with Senator 
McNary of the McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill, on which the Administration 

and farm bloc legislation disagreed 


“Tariff for All or None” 


Farmers Must Await Economic Relief at Least Until Fall Elections 


| sag many months relief of the 
Western farmer has been a 
matter of national concern. Farm 
bills without number have 
agitated the Senate, storing up 
matter for future contention. In 
regard to the Haugen bill, which 
would have authorized a huge 
government fund to aid the farm- 
ers in marketing their surplus 
crops abroad while levying an 
equalization fee at home, Sena- 
torial discussion has waxed both 
long and eloquent. The Tincher 


bill, offering government aid to 








cooperative marketing and carry- 
ing both the Fess amendment 
and Presidential support, has also 
come in for its share of criticism 
and verbal abuse. Both measures 
went down to defeat as Congress 
ended its session, and will be left 
to go to seed until the fall. 
Meanwhile, Iowa Republicans, 
ostensibly indorsing the Coolidge 
Administration, have demanded 
“that.the Republican policy of 
economic equality of agriculture 
with other industries shall be 
carried into effect by legislation.” 


(Photos on this page by Keystone) 
Ex-GovERNOR FRANK O. LowDEN oF ILLINOIS 
Who believes in the inalienable right of producers 
to share in the price regulation of their own 

products 


L. J. Dickinson 


Radical Iowa Republican advocating 
farm-relief measures 


GeorcE N. PEEK 
As a leader of the Committee of Twenty- 
two, George N. Peek (right) heads the 
original farm movement backing the first 
McNary-Haugen bill 
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(International) 
THE GOLDEN HARVEST OF THE WEST 


In 1924, 872,673,000 bushels of wheat were raised on 54,209,000 acres of American soil. To dispose of such an immense harvest 
in a way that is fair to the farmer and consumer is one of the nation’s most important economic problems 


(2 





(Keystone) 
IN THE CorN BELT 
In 1925, the total production of corn in the United States was estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture as 2,918,000,000 bushels, of which the Western Corn Belt supplied a large part 








(International) ; a —— (International) 


A THRESHER AT WORK A WESTERN GRANARY 
Modern machinery has been of inestimable value to the farmer In this grain elevator, located upon one of the largest wheat fields 
in gathering the rich produce of his fields and in lessening the of the West, thousands of bushels of wheat are annually stored 


cost of bringing it to market awaiting shipment to foreign and domestic markets 
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Is Pan-Americanism a Mythr 
By Frederick Simpich 


in Latin-American affairs — know how much 
we are disliked from the Rio Grande clear 
down to Cape Horn. Plucking plumage from our 
eagle’s tail has, of course, long been a popular 
pastime for poets, politicians, comedians, and 
chocolate soldiers in Latin America. Sometimes 


NEW Americans — except those who specialize 


The Yankees are giving themselves over to the 
plunder of Latin America. The Yankees are a lustful 
race, hostile and contemptuous, spurious and cruel, 
insolent toward us, with a monstrous idea of their 
superiority, and desire for conquest. They are the 
men of the north, descendants of the Norsemen, of 
Baltic pirates, of the worst beggars from Albion and 


these wallops at Uncle 
Sam are justified; often 
they are not. Always, 
however, they bring 
bravos from the mob — 
if at the moment the 
mob isn’t otherwise en- 
gaged at a bullfight, in 
starting a strike, or in 
deporting a bishop. 
Lately, however, 
opposition to our pet 








‘‘Here are two races facing one another, one of Latin, 
the other of Saxon origin; two Americas, one born in 
southern Europe, the other in northern Europe; two 
conceptions of life, the idealistic and the Sancho Panza; 
two sects, Catholicism and Protestantism; ... two 
civilizations, that of the Mediterranean and that of the 
region of the Northern Lights.” 

Thus Mr. Simpich, formerly in the consular service 
in various Latin-American countries, quotes Rufino 
Blanco-Fombona as presenting one word picture of the 
gulf which inevitably must separate the northern and 

southern races in the Americas 


Germany, who mi- 
grated to America, 
became powerful, and 
who today feelin them 
the vibrations of all 
the atavisms of their 
adventurous race. 
What happened in 
Cuba was but the 
prologue of a drama 
— the conquest of 
America. The Yankee 
race is proud and 


idea of Pan-American- 


mean, a race of sen- 
sual dreamers, avari- 





ism has grown more or- 





ganized and determined. 

“As you interpret it,” says Latin America to Uncle 
Sam, “‘Pan-Americanism means your exclusive right 
to exploit our oil, forests, mines, and markets. . . . 
Therefore, Pan-Latinism is the new tool we are 
forging with which to fight you.” 

If more of us read Spanish and could stomach 
the writings of such professional Yankee baiters 
as Ugarte of Argentina and Fabela of Mexico, we 
might at least avoid the delusion that — thanks to 
Rotary International, “good-will excursions” by 
junketing chamber of commerce committees, ex- 
change professors, and mission board reports — we 
are fairly whizzing toward the millennium of perfect 
harmony with Latin America. Even the better in- 
formed Rotary rooters and the glad-hand Pan- 
American go-getters who read papers like the 
Renovacion of Argentina and Libertador of Mexico — 
both founded to fight Pan-Americanism — must 
find it a bit hard to “believe in ‘their stuff.” From 
Mexico to Patagonia, too, the printed word still 
molds opinion. If Fabela or Ugarte, for example, 
should publish a feuilleton saying that the Egyp- 
tians, while mounted on bicycles and chasing the 
Israelites, broke through the ice and perished in 
the Red Sea, thousands would credit that version 
of this watery tale. 

Vargas Vila, one of the best-known Colombian 
novelists, calls one of his late books “The Yankee 
-— Behold the Enemy.” In it he warns his coun- 
trymen that: 


cious and cruel. It is 
necessary to combat the Yankee or frankly declare 
ourselves his slaves; it is necessary that we unite our- 
selves against the Yankee; it is necessary that from 
Mexico to Cape Horn there be but one brain to 
combat him, one arm to resist him, one heart to 
hate him. Hate for the Yankee should be our motto. 


Explaining the gulf between us— which he 
believes Pan-Americanism can never span, Rufino 
Blanco-Fombona says: | 


It is not Wilson or Taft, nor the ridiculous Roose- 
velt; not any president, nor Republicans, nor Demo- 
crats that are the enemy of Latin America, but that 
enemy, present and future, is the Republic of the 
United States. 

Here are two races facing one another, one of 
Latin, the other of Saxon origin; two Americas, one 
born in southern Europe, the other in northern Eu- 
rope; two conceptions of life, the idealistic and the 
Sancho Panza; two sects, Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism; two social ideas, individualism and solidar- 
ity; two civilizations, that of the Mediterranean 
and that of the region of the Northern Lights. 


In Latin America today there are two strong 
forces, both active in teaching antagonism to the 
United States. One of these is the university stu- 
dent; the other is the newly formed Latin-American 
Union, which its leaders — drawn from the intelli- 
gentsia — hope may grow into a sort of League of 
Latin-American Nations. 
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From Mexico to Argentina, in every univer- 
sity center, and even in secondary schools, students 
are organized. Over sixty groups exist, numbering 
tens of thousands of members. Their influence over 
the proletariat is enormous. When Pershing’s men 
were shot up at Carrizal,—-in that quest for Villa 
which failed only because a half-hearted adminis- 
tration lost its nerve, — ten thousand Argentine 
students led by the Pan-Latin agitator, Manuel 
Ugarte, staged a demonstration of joy “when at 
last Latin America actually turned its guns on the 
Colossus of the North.” They sent a telegram of 
congratulation to Carranza, who replied: “Your 
cable gives me satisfaction. Mexico, in defending 
her sovereignty, is also defending that of all Latin- 
American people.” 


HESE student groups are often guided and ad- 

vised by local statesmen and other political 
strategists who, for their own reasons, stay in the 
background. Here, as in Europe, student groups 
form important political factors — and we cannot 
disregard their influence. To a large degree they 
mold public opinion, and are closely linked with 
the new Latin-American Union movement. This 
year the Argentine students sent one of their or- 
ganizers, Dr. Julio Brandan, to Mexico.to lecture to 
Mexican students on the anti-American aims of the 
Latin Union. A good time was had by all — lam- 
basting Mr. Kellogg! 

While radical and often violent in their denuncia- 
tion of American policies in South America, these 
student groups also tend to be idealistic. They show 
strong sympathy for the working classes, and have 
made admirable efforts to aid the masses by founding 
“popular universities” and otherwise carrying in- 
struction to’ the laboring people. The strength of 
their opposition to our Latin-American policies 
cannot be discounted. When dissatisfied with na- 
tional or university affairs, they reveal their power 
by striking. To 
show the power of these 
odd strikes, their in- 
fluence on public opin- 
ion, one has only to 
recall the recent dem- 
onstration staged by 
students in Chile. As 
in thenew Latin Union, 
so among the student 
groups, there is a sen- 
timent against the 
Church — or at 
least against its accu- 
mulation of prop- 
erty and its political 
activities. In Chile, it 
is said, because of 
its vast holdings, the 


(Keystone) 





THE PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING 


A Mexican critic has likened the Pan-American Union, as conducted 
at Washington, to the British Colonial Office 


income of the Church is or was larger than that of 
the Government. Because they believed the papal 
nuncio in Chile was seeking to sell church property 
there and send the money to Rome, these students 
struck — to compel the Government to deport the 
nuncio. So strong is Chilean student influence that 
when they paraded the streets of Santiago in 
mockery of Catholicism, over sixty thousand citi- 
zens joined in the demonstration. 

The déte noir of the new Latin Union is, of course, 
the well-known Pan-American Union, sitting pretty 
in its marble palace in Washington. “‘As now con- 
ducted at Washington,” said one Mexican critic, 
“the Pan-American Union reminds one of the 
British Colonial Office.” More rational is the opin- 
ion expressed by the influential Alfredo Palacios, 
president of the Argentine section of the new Latin- 
American Union and also dean of the school of law 
at the university. He says: 


My attitude frankly is one of opposition to the 
Pan-American movement. I know in a union of that 
sort the weak and separated peoples of South Amer- 
ica must become satellites and servants. . . . The 
only salvation for our democracies lies in the recogni- 
tion by them of their mutual identity of race, and 
their inevitable common destiny. This would bring 
about a confederation of all Latin-American states 
— like the Republic of the North. . . . Unless this 
confederation of the south is formed the present sit- 
uation and Pan-Americanism are both extremely 
dangerous for the future of South America, for they 
incorporate the idea of our slow but sure, absorption 
by the Northern Colossus. ~ 


This apprehension of our aggression is old. A 
hundred years ago a Cuban wrote to Madrid: “We 
see rising in the north a Colossus born of all castes 
and languages, which threatens to swallow up our 
America.” A little later, a Mexican official in New 
York wrote home to his Government: “The haughti- 
ness of these Americans will not allow them to look 
upon us as equals, but 
as inferiors. Their 
vanity goes so far as 
to believe that their 
capital will be that of 
all the Americas.” 

A curious blend of 
fact and fiction, yet 
a typical summing up 
of Latin America’s 
grievance against 
us, is found in some 
further choice com- 
ments from the rough 
pen of the unkind 
Blanco-Fombona: 

The people of the 

United States be- 

fore their war with 
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Mexico were without imperialistic ambitions. All of 
South America admired them with the same ardor 
with which today they detest them because of their 
fraudulent elections, their trusts, their Tammany 
Hall, the loose customs of their women, their treach- 
ery in business, their ridiculous, wordy Colonel 
Roosevelt, their shirt-sleeve diplomacy, their pro- 
fessors in universities who write concerning Latin 
America with supine ignorance, their sinking of the 
Maine; the secession of Panama, the taking over of 
the finances of Honduras, the taking over of the cus- 
toms at Santo Domingo, the blood which they spilled 
and the independence which they annulled in Nicara- 
gua; the revolutions which they foment in Mexico 
and the disembarking in Vera Cruz; their claiming of 
eighty-one million pesos from Venezuela, when she 
owed them only two million; their demanding of the 
Alsop claim in Chile; their little-disguised desire for 
the Galapagos Islands of Ecuador; the daily affirma- 
tion that Argentine statesmen should not be believed; 
the effort to prevent Brazil from a valorization of her 
coffee; the seizing of Porto Rico; the Platt Amend- 
ment to the constitution of Cuba; for having con- 
verted their cables and their periodicals into an 
office to discredit all and each of the Republics of 
South America; for their aggressive imperialism and 
all their conduct in respect to Latin America, from 
the last half century up to the present. 


J. sane eee our Department of Com- 
merce points with pride to a new record for 
goods sold in South America. Or the Nation’s Busi- 
ness Crows over Our $3,000,000,000 investment in 
Latin America or runs a story showing in how 
many different Latin-American lands we have put a 
financial adviser, or a customs collector, or some 
other fiscal agent to see that our loans are duly paid. 
This is good business; it helps us buy our suburban 
homes, twin-sixes, radios, and Florida real estate. 
Also, in most cases, the loans for development pur- 
poses are good for the Latin-Amercan countries. 

Yet, it is against this economic conquest — this 
development of native, natural resources and divi- 
dends paid to stockholders in the United States 
— that many of our critics cry the loudest. The Pan- 
American Union, they complain, helps them not at 
all, but only serves to extend our financial and com- 
mercial grip on them. With particular alarm they 
point to the increasing loans. “Today,” said a 
Costa Rican paper, “the principal arm of impe- 
rialism in capitalistic America is the loan, its ac- 
companying technical mission, collector of customs, 
and the consequent direct intervention of foreigners 
in the domestic business of the debtor. These weak 
states know this and yet they continue to solicit 
loans from the bankers. It is said that these loans are 
indispensable for the exploitation of the natural 
riches of the country. Yet many of these coun- 
tries are poorer than they were before the loans 
were made.” 

“Quién sabe?” says Uncle Sam. “We can’t please 


’em all; the ‘ins’ negotiate a loan and the radi- 
cals —in alarm—say we are exploiting their 
country. Were it not for the vigilance of our fiscal 
agents, we might not always collect. Honduras 
lately celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its de- 
fault on a loan from London bankers — who failed 
to draft the right kind of a contract.” 

In “The Destiny of a Continent,” Manuel 
Ugarte says the Latin-American countries are to 
blame for this penetration by foreign capital: 


The evil arises from the fact that the real owners of 
this wealth do not think of making it productive 
themselves, but let it pass into the hands of others, 
making a. much lower profit but enough to exempt 
them from work and trouble. How many railroad 
concessions, how many businesses of every sort have 
been acquired with the sole idea of reselling them! 
And it is always foreign companies who acquire them. 
From the economic point of view, every one of our 
republics is a badly organized business. Our represent- 
atives in Europe have made efforts to introduce 
frozen meat which is prepared, carried and sold by 
English or North American companies. We overlook 
the fact that all profits are left in London or New 
York, and that nobody has the remotest idea from 
which republic really came the ‘‘cold storage products 
of X and Co., of South America. . . .” But, “‘It 
would be childish to blame imperialism for profiting 
by the opportunities which offer themselves. Matters 
are not made better by lamentations or hatred.” 


Their long Iliad of woe, many Latin Americans 
declare, began with the Monroe Doctrine. Like 
Clay and Bolivar, Monroe himself supported the 
ideal theory of Pan-Americanism, our critics say, 
as against our modern attitude — that it means 
Pan-America for the United States. “Just what is 
this Monroe Doctrine, anyway?” Salvador lately 
asked us. It was a fine chance for us to rise up and 
give a modern definition. But our cautious State 
Department merely sent Salvador a copy of Wilson’s 
speech before the Pan-American Scientific Congress! 

“The means to dispel misgivings between the 
United States and Latin America,” says the Bra- 
zilian journalist, Sefior de Manos-Albas, “‘is not far 
to seek. It is only required to amplify the Monroe 
Doctrine to the full extent of its logical develop- 
ment....If the United States should declare that 
the era of conquest on the American continent is 
closed to all, forever, beginning with themselves, 
the brooding storm of distrust would disappear from 
the Latin-American mind.” 


HERE is, of course, a great body of merchants, 
bankers, and public officials of Latin America — 
including, no doubt, most of the seventy-five hun- 
dred students now enrolled in our colleges — who 
do not share this antagonism toward our Govern- 
ment. But, unorganized, their voices are seldom 
lifted in defense of an evanescent Pan-Americanism. 
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Atter Andrews—What?r 


By Robert B. Smith 


contradictory mash of 





HE reign of Czar 
Andrews over 
this Volstead- 


ridden land is drawing 
to a close. His year of 
experimentation which 
was to furnish the acid 
test of prohibition and 
point the way to an 
effective solution is at 
an end. And now the 
General, disillusioned 
and somewhat dis- 
heartened, is ready to 





“Perhaps the most practical test of the effi- 
ciency of probibition enforcement is the price of 
liquor,’”’ says Mr. Smith, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Philadelphia Public Ledger. ‘“‘When } 
General Andrews came into office, grain alcohol, ing 
the base of all the up-to-date synthetic liquors, 
was bootlegged in Washington at $12 a gallon. 
The price today is still $12 a gallon, the quantity 
appears to be abundant, and the quality stands 
the analysis of the capital’s best chemists.” 

All of which indicates that General Andrews’ 
first year as head of the nation’s enforcement 
machinery has not been conspicuously successful. 


developments, he should 
lose no time in writing 
down the recipe on a 
piece of paper and send- 
it to President 
Coolidge. The Adminis- 
tration in Washington 
will welcome it eagerly. 

A brief twelvemonth 
ago, General Andrews, 
chock-full ofenthusiasm, 
breezed into office con- 
fident he could prove 








abdicate and join the 
growing ranks of unsuccessful prohibition chiefs. 

Again the question confronts the nation: “‘ Are we 
appreciably nearer a solution than we were before?” 
It is timely, therefore, to survey the year’s accom- 
plishments under General Andrews and see whether 
they afford any basis for an answer to the question. 

Viewing the record through lenses as nearly neu- 
tral as it is possible to make them in relation to the 
liquor issue, the following may be put down as the 
most noteworthy developments of the Andrews 
régime: 

1. An increase of more than $13,000,000 in 
the outlay for Federal prohibition enforcement. 

2. A demand, unheeded by 
Congress, for more dry legisla- 
tion so drastic as to make the 
original Volstead Act look 
mild in comparison. 

‘33. An apparently undi- 
minished flow of liquor at 
approximately the same boot- 
leg prices prevailing when 
General Andrews took office. 

4. An unprecedented out- 
pouring of debate on the 
prohibition question in both 
Houses of Congress without 
definite result. 

5. Intensified _ determina- 
tion on the part of the drys to 
maintain and, if possible, to 
strengthen the present pro- 
hibitory laws. 

6. An impressive growth of 
the wet sentiment in certain 
sections of the country. 

(Keystone) 
If anyone can either distill 
or brew an answer from this 





Disillusioned and somewhat disheartened, Gen- 
eral Andrews is ready to abdicate and join the 
growing ranks of unsuccessful prohibition chiefs 


either that the law was 
unenforceable and needed liberalization or that it 
was entirely within the bounds of reason to expect 
adequate enforcement, perhaps with a few strength- 
ening amendments. Thecountry had been floundering 
about for six years vainly trying to make prohibi- 
tion prohibit, and it was time to have a show-down. 
So the General reasoned as he moved to Washington 
to assume the post of Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in Charge of Prohibition Enforcement. 

To those who looked hopefully to the General for 
a way out of the alcoholic entanglement, there was 
something almost pathetic in his request, after 
months of study and experience, for $13,000,000 
more money and for additional 
powers so extraordinary that 
even the bone-dry Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee balked, and 
amended it before presenting 
it to the Senate. 

Few would attempt to assert 
that General Andrews has not 
made a sincere and honest 
effort to get at the root of the 
evil. Although he came into 
office with the reputation of 
being a wet, he has succeeded 
in convincing even the radical 
drys of his good intentions. He 
has become known in Washing- 
ton society as a teetotaler, and 
hostesses, with the Smedley 
Butler incident fresh in mind, 
are chary with their liquor 
when the General is a dinner 
guest. Sometimes they have 
made the invitation to the 
prohibition chief read half an 
hour later than those of the 
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other guests so that there might be no embarrass- 
ment during the cocktail hour; for the General has 
been unable to adopt the paradoxical philosophy of 
Congress of drinking wet and voting dry. However 
irksome such an atmosphere has become, the General 
has borne it well and gained for himself the respect 
of wets and drys alike by his conscientious striving 
to do his duty. 

But he has discovered that the enforcement 
problem was a considerably harder nut to crack 
than he had anticipated. Complicated by politics, 
intrigue, and hypocrisy, the task would have baffled 
a Hercules of modern civil administration. Innocent 
of the wiles of Capitol Hill, he naively tried to take 


enforcement out of politics and found his effort — 


thwarted at every turn. He wanted tested business 
administrators, patriotically loaned by big corpora- 
tions for a year, to take the key positions in his 
nation-wide enforcement scheme. In one or two 
places he got nonpolitical executives, as in Pitts- 
burgh, where Major Baird, loaned by the Steel 
Corporation, made a praiseworthy record of en- 
forcement; but Baird resigned, as did his successor, 
when he found the insuperable job he was upagainst. 


OLDIERLIKE, Andrews drew up an elaborate 
chart, mapped off “‘enforcement areas,”’ issued 
instructions in military vernacular, disposed his 
forces, concentrating them at the main points of 
attack, fixed a zero hour for the drive to begin, and 
then gave the order togo ahead. That was October 1, 
1925. Thousands of bootleggers were captured and 
jailed, hundreds of distilleries and breweries were 
closed and padlocked, millions of gallons of illicit 
liquor were seized and destroyed. The showing was 
impressive, but it would be difficult to say that 
there has been any noticeable diminution of the 
flow of outlawed booze. 


Perhaps the most practical test of the efficacy of » 


prohibition enforcement is the price of liquor. 
When General Andrews came into office, grain 
alcohol, the base of all the up-to-date synthetic 
liquors, was bootlegged in Washington at $12 a 
gallon. The price today is still $12 a gallon, the 
quantity appears to be abundant, and the quality 
stands the analysis of the capital’s best chemists. 
One gallon will make approximately fifteen bottles 
of the old-fashioned regulation size. That brings the 
price down below the dollar mark per bottle. Boot- 
leggers peddle it about the capital at $3 a bottle, but 
the drinking public in Washington has learned to 
make its own, with the result that gin has become 
the well-nigh universal drink. 

Under the pressure of Andrews’ relentless min- 
ions, the bootlegging industry seems to have become 
better organized than ever before. The tendency 
toward combination which has been manifesting 
itself in legitimate business has taken hold of the 
liquor traffic. Instead of hordes of petty gin peddlers, 


one hears of alcohol brokers doing business on a 
grand scale, with banking facilities and bookkeeping 
establishments and delivery trucks. They get their 
alcohol in wholesale lots, make their synthetic 
products, and deliver it to customers in any amount 
ordered. If they are molested by the authorities, their 
places are promptly filled by others lured by the 
promise of big profits. As long as the alcohol is 
available and the public demand maintained, 
bootlegging is bound to be a thriving business. 

It seems impossible to shut off the flood of alcohol. 
Every time the Federal authorities attempt it, they 
run head-on into a blank wall. There is something 
almost uncanny about the way the liquor continues 
to trickle through despite the efforts to seal it up. 
The great distilleries of industrial alcohol are located 
in eastern Pennsylvania, where the local sentiment 
is dead against prohibition. Prohibition administra- 
tors almost without number have been tried there 
and all have failed. The flow of alcohol goes on like 
Tennyson’s brook. Some mysterious influence, many 
think political, opens new leaks as rapidly as the old 
ones are plugged up. General Andrews apparently 
has tried to cut off the alcohol supply. He has sent 
some of his best men into Philadelphia and seen 
them all fail. 

Meanwhile, if newspaper polls and surface indica- 
tions are to be believed even partially, wet sentiment 
is growing apace. It is reflected in the timidity with 
which Congress as a whole treated the liquor issue 
during the past session. The Anti-Saloon League, 
which has just acknowledged expenditures of 
$35,000,000 to put over the Eighteenth Amendment, 
found itself unable to get a single bill through the 
past session of Congress, notwithstanding the fact 
that the records showed no less than six members 
actually receiving “honorariums” from it. The 
session was replete with prohibition debates which 
did nothing but emphasize the gone intensity of 
the controversy over liquor. Scores of bills were 
introduced to legalize beer in one way or another; 
resolutions were offered to submit the question 
of repealing the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
States; proposals for nation-wide referendums were 
discussed. 


IGHT States have decided to hold wet and 
dry referendums. If the wets carry them, the 
Legislatures will petition Congress to liberalize the 
Volstead Act. If the drys win, there will be renewed 
efforts to “put teeth in” the existing law. The wets 
are much encouraged by the outlook. There is every 
indication that they will be substantially stronger 
in the next Congress than they are in the present. 
But after all is said and done, effective modifica- 
tion or even repeal appears to be about as imminent 
as real enforcement. If the populous States, sup- 
posedly in control of the House, should succeed 
in electing enough wet (Continued on page 168) 
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(From a painting by Michelangelo. sige Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 


““Or MaNn’s First DISOBEDIENCE AND THE FRUIT — 





As it was in the beginning, the apple grew on the Tree of Knowledge and neither Adam nor Eve could help eating it 


LS 


ORBIDDEN 
Fruit,” “Apple of 
Discord,’’ “Apple of 
Youth” — these are epi- 
thets which have come 
down to us ‘from the 
orchards of the past. So 
often has the apple en- 
tered into history and 
mythology that it is 
amusing to examine some 
of the réles it has played. 
About this humble fruit 
may be grouped a num- 
ber of legends whose 
mysteries penetrate to 
the core of human life. 
In the Garden of Eden 
grew the Tree of Knowl- 
edge, an apple tree whose 
alluring produce Eve 
could not resist. Had she 
resisted temptation and 
gnawing curiosity, man 
might not have fallen 
from divine grace, and 
human life would have 
gone on immortally amid 
stainless devotions and 
flowers. Strange that the 


“APPLESAUCE” 


The Romance of a Fabled Fruit 





(Keystone) 
APPLES FOR THE SINFUL WoRLD 


As it is now, aspiring humanity mounts a ladder and gathers apples by 
the barrel to be shipped to all parts of the world 
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apple which brought 
about so much trouble at 
the beginning of time 
should have again be- 
come an instrument of 
discord when it precip- 
itated the Trojan War. 
Yet perhaps this poten- 
tial power of creating 
dissension explains its 
frequent use as a symbol 
of love and marriage in 
the mythology ofdifferent 
races. 

As a love gift we find 
it growing in the Garden 
of the Hesperides, an 
island of the Far West 
where the daughters of 
Erebus and Night, aided 
by a sleepless dragon, 
Ladon, kept a garden of 
golden apples which Gea 
produced as a wedding 
present for Zeus and 
Hera. Here it may also 
typify the sun, which in 
Germanic legends is de- 
scribed as hanging by 
night on a tree, while a 
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(From a painting by René Menard. Courtesy Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 


A golden apple bearing this inscription was thrown 
and Thetis. [t was claimed by Juno, Minerva, and 


“For THE FAIREST — ” 


by Eris, or Discord, into the midst of the company at the marriage of Peleus 
Venus, and awarded by Paris to Venus. The judgment of Paris here pictured 


brought about the Trojan War 


dragon keeps the light from men. In a matri- 
monial connection it still occasions superstitions 
and customs, the more familiar of which are 
retained in games at Halloween. A girl, for 
example, may remove the peel of an apple in 
one long strip, throw it over her head, turn 
around, and discover the initials of her lover 
in its elusive twists and curves. In Scotland it is 
sufficient that she eat an apple alone before a 
mirror to have the face of her supposed husband 
appear. In Montenegroa bride attempts to throw 
an apple over the roof of her husband’s house, 
believing that if she succeeds their union will be 
blessed with children. So repeatedly was the 
fruit regarded as a love token that to be “hit 
by an apple” was once the metaphorical 
equivalent of being struck by cupid’s arrow. 

In addition to its disrupting qualities, the 
apple was also thought to possess healing 
powers. Norse gods ate it to ward off approach- 
ing senility. In Arabian tales, especially, it ap- 
pears as a cure for all ills. Long ago it was an 
apple which awakened Newton to the won- 
ders of gravity; an apple received the quivering 
arrow of William Tell; and, thanks to the efforts 
of John Chapman, apples welcomed America’s 
early Western settlers to the fertile lands of 
Ohio. Indeed, this marvelous fruit is surpassed 
by none. From a harsh and crabbed ancestry 
it has been raised through centuries of grafting 
almost to perfection. By its healthful abundance 
it has become a well-nigh immortal symbol of 
fertility. And ever as apple sauce it butters 
life’s daily bread! 


(From a painting by Burne-Jones. Courtesy Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 
GARDEN OF THE HESPERIDES 
The Hesperides were the beautiful guardians of a tree with golden 
apples, a wedding gift to Hera and Zeus. It was when Hercules 
persuaded Atlas to help procure some of these apples that Atlas tried 
to leave him with the world upon his back 
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THE RAcE oF ATALANTA 


In her youth Atalanta learned from an 
oracle that she would die or be trans- 
formed into an animal if she married. 
She therefore turned to athletic pursuits, 
offering to wed anyone who could outrun 
her, with the provision that all unsuc- 
cessful competitors should suffer death. 
Hippomenes became her suitor, and 
called for aid upon Aphrodite, who 
brought him three golden apples from 
the Garden of the Hesperides. During 
the race he threw out an apple whenever 
Atalanta threatened to outdistance him, 
and because she stopped to pick them all 
up, he beat her at the finish. However, he 
neglected to give thanks for his victory 
to the goddess, who turned him and his 
bride into a pair of lions 


+ 
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(From ‘‘ The Book of Myths"’ by Amy Cruse. Courtesy Little, Brown & Co.) (From “Grimm's Fairy Tales.’’ Courtesy Rand, McNally & Co.) 
APPLES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE 


“BriING ME IpuNa’s APPLES” 
Loki, carried away by an eagle, was commanded to steal the apples Reaching through an enchanted ring the prince breaks off an 
apple from the Tree of Life. Immediately, he feels his strength 


of youth from Iduna’s magic casket. By eating from the inexhaust- 
ible supply of fruit in this casket the gods kept their immortality redoubled and sets out in search of conquest 
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“JONNY APPLESEED”’ 


One of the most beautiful American legends 
centers about the life of John Chapman, known 
by the early settlers as ‘‘ Jonny Appleseed.’’ Each 
fall when the New England cider mills were run- 
ning he would appear as if from nowhere and 
fill his leather bags with apple seeds. These he 
planted throughout the wilderness so that years 
after his death frontiersmen coming from the 
Ohio were welcomed by the sight of shady orchards 
and luscious fruit 
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(Courtesy The Bookhouse for Children, Publishers) 






THE APPLE MEETS 
Its Doom 


William Tell, hero oj a 
Swiss legend which in 
its main features is 
common to all Aryan 
peoples, shoots the apple 
from the head of his son. 
Had he missed he would 
have shot the Austrian 
tyrant, Gessler, who had , 
forced him to do so cruel 
a deed 
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(From “ William Tell,” by George P. Upton. Courtesy A. C 
McClurg & Co.) ‘ 










MOoNUMENT TO THE BALDWIN APPLE 


In reality as well as in legend the 
apple has received commemoration. 
This monument at Wilmington, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been erected to the 
Baldwin apple, now one of the leading 
varieties produced in New York State 










MoNUMENT TO PETER M. GIDEON 
AND THE WEALTHY APPLE 


Erected at Excelsior by the native sons 
of Minnesota in June, 1912, stands 
this monument to Peter M. Gideon 
who grew the original wealthy apple 
from seed at his homestead in 1864. 
The fruit of his labor enjoys its greatest 
popularity throughout the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley 
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Quacks and Quackery 


II. Frauds That Have Been Exposed 
By Joseph Garland, M.D. 


efforts to purchase relief from suffering have 

been beset with frauds. Not only with medi- 
cines, but with the whole long line of treatments, 
contraptions, and contrivances he has been pursuing 
the will-o’-the-wisp of the new miracle that would 
cure where common sense and 


G cer the days of the witch doctors, man’s 


“Drunkards cured secretly. Any lady can do it at 
home. Costs nothing to try.” 

“Drunkards cured in 24 hours. Any lady can cure 
the most violent drunkard at home.” 

“Golden Treatment is Odorless and Tasteless. Any 
lady can give it secretly at home in Tea, Coffee, or 


Food.” 
“Golden Remedy has 





knowledge and honesty have 
failed him. Hard-headed as ati 7 


cured some of the most vio- 
lent cases in a day’s time.” 





he may be in business mat- 
ters, when it comes to a 
question of bodily infirmities, 
real or imaginary, his com- 
mon sense deserts him and he 
is ready to take anyone’s 
word or anyone’s advice. A 
history of the medical fakes 
would be a long one. Its 
beginnings are lost in an- 
tiquity, but it has had its 





electrical machine. 


Cc ANCER Any person suffering 

from this malady, or 
otherwise interested in-its treatment, 
is invited to apply for authoritative 
information as to the cures that have 
been effected and are now being ef- 
fected at Taylorville, under strictly 
ethical medical supervision, painlessly, 
without operation, and with permanent 
results: Address: ' 
Chamber of Commerce, Taylorville, Ill. 


Thus bearing the stamp of pseudo-offi- 
a acm ae such as cial approval do many of the medical 
Eli he P "iG wa «dies : ag frauds, which Dr. Garland of Boston ex- 

Sia f ereins metanic trac- ‘poses in this second of his series of three 


tors, mesmerism, and, within j-onoclastic articles, attract and gull the 
the present decade, Abrams public 


— 


“. . . a craving for liq- 
uor relieved in thousands of 
cases without the drinker’s 
knowledge and against his 
will.” 








Original packages of Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Treatment 
for the Liquor Habit (price 
$3 each) were analyzed at the 
Chemical Laboratory of. the 
Association and found to con- 
tain milk, sugar, starch, cap- 
sicum, and a minute amount 
of ipecac — about as effective 
as peanut butter in curing 
any habit, even when ad- 
ministered by a lady. 






The Secretary, 









Perkins’ metallic tractors 
deserve special mention and 
a niche in the charlatan’s hall of fame, for they took 
first the country and then the world by storm a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago. Two small bars of metal 
alloys, they were credited with curing every type 
of ailment known when rubbed in the proper manner 
over the affected parts. Enough were sold to ballast 
a navy, and horses, carriages, and even houses were 
sacrificed to obtain them. President Washington is 
alleged to have owned and used a pair, scientific 
papers discoursed on the manner of their action, and 
a Perkinsonian institute was established in London. 
A book describing their amiable virtues was trans- 
lated into a dozen languages. Eventually, the craze 
died out, even as did that for phrenology a quarter 
of a century later. One of the many frauds exposed 
by the American Medical Association in “‘ Nostrums 
and Quackery”’ is worth quoting. 

We are all familiar with advertisements of secret 
cures for the drink habit that are designed primarily 
to victimize the suffering families of these unfor- 
tunates, ‘Haines’ Golden Remedy,” exposed by the 
American Medical Association in 1917, filled the 
columns of the newspapers with such claims as these: 


Cures for drug addiction 
were formerly numerous, but since the Harrison 
Act forbade the sale of morphine, the active basis 
of the “cures,” they have become less remunerative. 
In his articles on “The Great American Fraud,” 
published in Collier’s, Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams 
gave the chapter on drug-addiction cures the ap- 
propriate title of “The Scavengers,” applying it to 
those who, “‘under the guise of selling mail-order 
cures for the morphine habit, fostered the slavery 
to the drug habit for their own profit by substituting 


for the morphine addiction an addiction to their 


villainous mixtures of opiates.” 


fi a Great White Plague has offered and still 
offers a fruitful field for the nostrum vendors, 
for its sufferers are numbered by the hundreds of 
thousands, and their optimism leads them to seize 
on any hope of a cure that will replace the long 
period of treatment necessary. “Pulmonol,” with 
its worthless testimonials, has already been men- 
tioned, and the crop of similar remedies and systems 
of treatment is perennial. Fortunately, tuberculosis 
is already on the wane, due to other agencies than 
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those that advertise nostrums in the newspapers, 
and perhaps another half century will see its victims 
too few in number to merit special attention as 
cures that slaughter. The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for March 6, 1926, exposed 
a typical consumption cure under the title: 


Kirkpatrick’s Pul-Bro-Tu, 
Another Quack Consumption Cure. 


In Portland, Oregon, one George Kirkpatrick, 
who places the mystic letters ‘“‘M.D.C.” after his 


weak solution of potassium iodid and Fowler’s 
solution. Summed up, it may be said that Pul-Bro- 
Tu has not the slightest value as a cure for tubercu- 
losis. On the contrary, the product itself may easily 
do harm, while the consumptive who relies on it is 
virtually committing suicide. 


Even as the death rate from tuberculosis is on the 
decline, that from cancer is increasing, providing a 
newer and exceedingly lucrative outlet for the ac- 
tivities of the bloodsuckers. Two imposingly titled 
“Institutes” have recently been exposed by the 
American Medical Association. In the Fournal of the 


name, exploits a remedy for tuberculosis under the 


name of Pul-Bro-Tu. 
Kirkpatrick’s name appears 
in the Portland telephone di- 
rectory with the prefix “Dr.” 
before it, although the man, 
of course, is not a physician. It 
is said that he had been a 
veterinarian previous to going 
into the consumption cure busi- 
ness. The State Board of Medi- 
cal Examiners of Oregon reports ~ 
that it has had the man arrested 
at various times for violation 
of the Medical Practice Act, 
and on one occasion secured 
a conviction. He was fined a 
trivial $25, which he paid, and 





thanked the prosecuting officials 
for the cheap publicity he had 
obtained! 

A Portland physician whose 
practice is devoted to the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis is said 
to have seen several victims 
who have taken Pul-Bro-Tu, 
having been called when they 
were having a hemorrhage. 

In order that the public 
might be given some informa- 
tion regarding this particular 


Bee Fie es Hae e To eee 


There is a definite cure for can- 
cer today, Dr. Everett C. Field, dir- 
ector of the Redium Institute of 
New York, said before the Ameri- 
can Association for the ‘Study and 
Cure of Cancer The Cancer Asso- 
ciation met in conjunction with the 
Americar, Medical Association. 


The compound deesoribed by Dr. 


Field was discovered by Dr Wil- 
liam F Koch, of Detroit, Radium 
forms no part of the treatment, he 
said, but rather it consists of the 
use of chemicals which “app to 
kil} the cancer organism by making 
unsuitable the soil upon which the 
tacteria must ‘thrive or possibly by 
a direct action upon the germ it- 
self.” Having spent 12 years in 
cancer research with radium, Dr. 
Field, declared he had found it 
along with X-ray treatment and sur- 
gery, “pitably inadequate.’ 





This sanatorium will give you 80 
to 90 per cent chance of being cur- 
ed, considering all etages of the dis- 
ease. 


WRITE TO TUCKER'S SANA- . 
TORIUM, MERIDIAN, MISS., FOR 
BOOKLET SHOWING PHOTOS 
OF CURED PATIENTS AND GEN- 


ERAL DATA PERTAINING TO & 


CANCER. 


(Yar Wun Yous Deu Ye YUE Yes Yee Se Yee Nn 


cA YT DT 


pod daa Be 


Association for January 2, 1926, 
appears a description of the 
““Hoxide Cancer Cure,” the nos- 
trum of a horse doctor. This 
cancer cure has been put out by 
one Harry M. Hoxsey, under the 
sponsorship of the chamber of 
commerce of Taylorville, Illi- 
nois. The cancer cure had origi- 
nated with his father, John C. 
Hoxsey, one-time veterinarian, 
faith healer, and cancer curer, 
who died in 1919 — of cancer! 
After numerous vicissitudes, Hox- 
sey, with H. T. Morphy, a pro- 
fessional promoter, interested 
Taylorville in the establishment 
of a cancer-cure sanitarium. De- 
spite the opposition of the local 
medical profession, which was 
as usual bedamned for its selfish 
interests, the defunct chamber 
of commerce was revived and an 
active boom started. 

Samples of the Hoxide cure 
were analyzed in the Associa- 
tion’s laboratory and arsenic in 
large quanitites found. The re- 


nostrum, Pul-Bro-Tu was ana- 
lyzed in the A. M. A. Chemical 
Laboratory. The report follows: 

Three original bottles of 
Pul-Bro-Tu were submitted 
to the A. M. A. Chemical 
Laboratory for examination. 
No statement of composition was given. Each 
bottle contained approximately 155 c.c. (about 
5 fluid ounces) of a brown liquid with a small 
amount of sediment. The specific gravity of the 
solution at 5° C. was 1.0088. Quantitative deter- 
mination gave: 


Total solids (at 120° C)........... 1.5 
oo errr ere 0.25 per cent 
een ere 0.82 per cent 
Arsenic (as arsenous oxide)........ 0.0026 per cent 


per cent 


From the chemists’ report it will be seen that 
Pul-Bro-Tu is for all practical purposes merely a 


Tucker’s Sanatorium 


Dr. J. D. Tucker, Specialist Meridian, Miss, 


Bait for the quack doctor’s hook 


sults of this local treatment can 
be imagined. In the case of some 
of the patients treated in Chicago 
by tlie National Cancer Research 
Institute and Clinic, the drug 
applied to the cancerous tissue 
ate into the blood vessels and the patients bled to 
death. To show again the value of testimonials, a 
case is taken from the booklet sent out by the cham- 
ber of commerce. A young man with a small, harm- 
less, fatty tumor of the arm had it burned out by 
the Hoxide treatment and now testifies that he 
was cured of cancer — a disease which, of course, 
he never had! 

Another cancer fraud exposed by the Yournal 
of the American Medical Association in its issue of 
May 8, 1926, is the ‘Koch ‘Cancer Antitoxin.” 
William F. Koch of Detroit, according to this 
source of information, was graduated in medicine 
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by the Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery 
in 1918. Previous to this he had been an assistant in 
physiology and an instructor in histology in the 
University of Michigan Medical School. Less than 
a year after his graduation he announced that he 
“had developed a real specific cure for cancer,” 
based on the theory that cancer is caused by a germ 
resembling that of syphilis, and that he had de- 
veloped an antitoxin to combat this. After seven 
years he still keeps his secret to himself, despite 
the fact that science requires the publication of 
discoveries and their duplication by other workers 
before they are fully accepted and accredited. 

At three different times the Wayne County (De- 
troit) Medical Society has appointed committees to 
investigate the cure, and each report has been 
unfavorable, the last closing with the statement: 

“Tn no instance have we found a case where the 
diagnosis of cancer was absolutely established and 
where no other form of treatment has been used in 
which a cure or any decided benefit had ever been 
obtained.” 

Recently, the Yournal investigated various cases 
treated and a few of the reports follow: 


Mr. A., Michigan: Wrote in February, 1924, that 
his sister was taking treatment for uterine cancer 
from Dr. Koch. Recorded in March, 1926, that his 
sister died in Detroit in April, 1924. 


Dr. B., New York: Had three patients who took 
the Koch treatment: (1) Woman with carcinoma of 
rectum; “received four injections, reactions were 
terrible. She did not improve but steadily became 
worse and died.” (2) Elderly man with beginning 
cancer of stomach; “‘was given two treatments and 
promptly became worse and died.” (3) A case of 
axillary carcinoma received many treatments: 
“Ultimate result was the same — death!” 

Dr. E., Alabama: Wrote in January, 1925, that 
several patients suffering from carcinoma were 
taking Koch treatment. Reports April, 1926: “All 
the patients who received the Koch treatment are 
now dead.” 


“The Koch Cancer Foundation” was organized 
in February, 1926, with William F. Koch as “Di- 
rector.” This imposing-sounding institution has 
already started to bombard every physician in the 
United States and Canada with its house organ, 
The Bulletin of the Koch Cancer Foundation. In ap- 
pearance resembling a dona fide medical journal, its 
whole object is to exploit the Koch “antitoxin.” 
There has also been organized “Koch Laboratories, 
Inc.,” the sole owner and manufacturer of the 
“‘antitoxin,” and it is said that there is a contract 
between the Koch Laboratories and the Koch 
Foundation whereby the antitoxin will be dis- 
tributed through the Foundation only to its stock- 
holders and members. The (Continued on page 168) 


The Springtime Orphan 


By H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. 


HEN Moony’s mother stove in the roof of 
Bill Fairweather’s henhouse and scattered 
wide its contents, justice was dealt without 
court or question. For Bill was a dead shot even with 
the heavy black .450 army pattern, and Moony’s 
mother went out like the click of a man’s thumb. 

“Got you, old gal!” muttered Bill, tossing the 
empty brass cartridge case into the stove, and re- 
storing the smoking weapon to the shelf. “I had a 
kind of notion you were nosing around some days 
past, and now I’ve fixed you!” 

Bill had fired through the half open window of his 
cabin, so he went out to survey the kill. He was 
quite sure the bear was dead, or he would not have 
laid aside his revolver, for even a woodland black 
bear is not to be slightingly handled. Yes! She was 
dead, all right, sprawling grotesquely on her back, 
one of Bill’s buff Orpingtons firmly clasped to her 
woolly breast under one great forepaw; but the 
man’s elation somehow died in his throat when he 
saw a little black pudding of a cub come ambling out 
of the brush and run up to its lifeless mother. 

Lord, how the cub whimpered and carried on! 


During his life in the Ontario wilds Bill had seen al- 
most as many black bears as white men, and often 
the antics of the cubs following their big shaggy 
mothers had afforded him amusement. He had come 
to regard the bears as beasts apart, for in their ways 
and their reasonings there is much which seems 
human. Now the sight of that little cub brought 
tears to Bill’s eyes, for the tiny creature ran up and 
embraced its mother’s face, and peering into her 
eyes, the little animal actually tried to raise her 
weight, showering his caresses on her cold muzzle. 
Failing to rouse his mother, the cub ambled over to 
Bill, — it was too young to have any fear of man, — 
embracing one of the woodsman’s sturdy legs, look- 
ing up into his face like a child that wants to be car- 
ried. ““You poor little critter!”’ muttered Bill. He 
picked the cub up and carried it into the cabin, 
while Jess, his dog, looked on with glances of distrust. 

Bill placed a dish of scraps on the floor; and while 
the cub was busy with the feast, he went out, rather 
hurriedly dragged the dead mother away and buried 
her. Fond of animals though Bill was, he had always 
set his face against the keeping of wild animals as 
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pets, for so often he had known the practice to lead 
to results which were regrettable either for the pet 
or for those who kept it. Particularly did this apply 
with regard to bears, for a pet bear is everybody’s 
darling while he is small, but as he grows big and 
strong, a dreary lot is inevitably his. Falling from 
his place of eminence he becomes a miserable cap- 
tive, and Bill had known many such bears, living 
their lives at the end of a chain outside saloon or 
trading post, mangy and unhealthy through un- 
suitable dieting and insufficient exercise. No, it was 
never fair to the bear; and then there was the case of 
Nodwell, the Indian, ever fresh in Bill’s memory. 
Nodwell had fallen sick in his cabin, just as Bill 
might fall sick any day, and his pet bear cub had 
mauled him to death — at first, no doubt, in play, 
but finishing in deadly earnest as the wild animal in 
him rose up and obscured the superficial pet. So Bill 
had many a time declared that nothing would induce 
him to plunge any wild creature into the fool’s para- 
dise of man’s so-called love and protection. 

But this was rather a difficult case —he had 
killed the mother, and his virile sense of justice re- 
belled at the thought of turning the little creature 
out to starve in the woods! It could not be done, any- 
way, so Bill consoled himself with the decision to 
keep the cub till it was old enough to fend for itself. 

The prospector’s cabin stood on his own claim, 
from which he was washing just sufficient yellow 
dust to keep himself convinced, against his better 
judgment, that the mother lode was not far off. He 
would have argued with you all night, and proved to 
his own satisfaction and to yours that he was on the 
point of striking the pay streak “good and proper,” 
yet at the back of his own mind he knew that there 
was no more gold on his claim than would pay for 
washing out. He was one of a vast army who are 
happy in their self-imposed deceptions. 


| je that hour on Bill found in his new pet 
an endless source of amusement, for though 
mischievous, the cub certainly possessed a sense of 
humor. He stubbornly refused to acquire wisdom by 
his own sad experiences: to learn that the stove was 
hot and that the soap was not good to eat. Day after 
day he rammed his little wet nose against the stove, 
then raced out of the cabin howling to bury the 
offended member in the cold mud of the creek 
margin. Day after day he tried to eat the soap, till 
eventually, he lay down in a lather of his own vexa- 
tion, tears streaming from his eyes, sobs issuing 
from his burning throat. So far as the dog was con- 
cerned, Moony was incorrigible. If she was eating 
from a dish and would not allow him to share, 
Moony would stand off a few paces, then roll up to 
her at terrific speed, usually clean over the dish, 
knocking the dog head over heels, and, grabbing 
a huge mouthful, would climb into a tree ere she 
could retaliate. 


One day Jess bit Moony, whereupon he went out- 
side and climbed to his usual perch in the maple, 
where he sat nursing his supposed wound and howl- 
ing as though he had lost a limb. Suddenly, an idea 
occurred to him, and he fell silent. For twenty min- 
utes all was strangely peaceful; then Jess, having for- 
gotten the cub, strolled outside at Bill’s heels. As 
they passed under the maple a round ball of fluff fell 
from the branches and landed with a resounding 
thud on the poor dog’s neck, knocking every breath 
out of her. Moony seemed to bounce a foot into the 
air from the impact; then in a moment he was back 
in the tree, looking down at them with his little mis- 
chievous eyes, and howling once more at the memory 
of his own injury. He was not vindictive — oh, no; 
but how he loved to get a rise out of Jess! And so, 
by degrees, Jess yielded in all things to his will. 


VERYWHERE Bill went the cub followed, look- 

ing at everything Bill looked at, examining 
everything Bill examined. He would stand upon 
his hind legs at Bill’s side, peering into the washing 
troughs as Bill examined their hopeless contents. 
His only toy was an empty evaporated-milk can, 
into the lid of which Bill had long ago punched two 
holes and attached a cord. This the little bear carried 
everywhere, as a child might carry a toy bucket. Bill 
did his best not to overfeed the cub, as he wanted the 
animal to learn to forage for itself, so that it would 
be in a better position when the inevitable breach 
came. He was conscientious concerning all things 
save himself, lived his life moderately, and only oc- 
casionally hoisted the flag full mast. Then there was 
no half measure — there was no wee dram for the 
morning. It was after one such festivity, returning 
from an evening with his neighbor, Bethman, that 
he somehow lost his way home, and that night the 
frost was keen. 

Bill was vaguely conscious of the fact that he had 
lost himself when he heard a familiar “‘kia-wa-wa”’ 
among the shadows near by. Also, he vaguely remem- 
bered seeing Moony, obediently followed by Jess, 
plunging up to his feet. When he awoke next morning, 
he was dry and warm in his frosty couch, the dog 
curled up in his arms, the cub asleep on his feet. 

But Bill had made his decision, and when the au- 
tumn leaves began to drift earthward he knew that 
the time had come for him and Moony to part. 
All summer the little creature had enlivened his 
lonely life, and thus Moony had surely fulfilled 
a worthy purpose, if only by adding by one small 
draft to the cup of a lonely man’s entertainment. 
Bill, taking the cub’s woolly head between his 
hands, and looking into the mischievous face 
which first had looked into his with such pathetic 
longing, wished above all things that Moony would 
forever remain a cub. But it was one of those 
saddest of wishes with which life is full, of which 
the realization is barred by the inevitable. Such 
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things could not be. Time changes all things ‘save, 
mercifully, the hope of human purpose, and Moony 
was now big and strong. Even Jess, though she 
loved him, avoided those contingencies of will which 
in the early summer had added so much to the 
man’s merriment of soul. “Moony, Moony, we'll 
have to part, old man,” said Bill; and that morning 
the two traveled far by canoe, then by a blazed trail 
through the woods till they came to a lonely little 
valley with high hills on either side — hills which 
few sportsmen crossed, and in the uppermost 
heights of which, incidentally, Bill believed there 
were untold riches in the way of tin. 


ee Bill spent a whole day with Moony. 
He led him to the creek and along the shores, 
till he found a dead sucker, which Moony ate. Then 
he went into the old timber, and tearing the bark 
from a dead tree, he exposed under it a host of in- 
sects which Moony’s eager nostrils nosed out. Soon 
Moony was busy removing the bark for himself, 
when Bill led him off again, and rolling over the logs 
in the cedar swamp, exposed the succulent slugs, 
while on the sandy, stony levels he showed the 
animal how to catch ants. 

A ready pupil Moony proved, for these tricks 
came to him instinctively, and he lacked only his 
mother’s teaching, for which Bill was striving with 
clumsy hands to substitute. 

Moony, like all bears, was very short-sighted, and 
it was pathetically simple to give him the slip. Yet 
when Bill reached the height o’ land, and heard his 
pet crashing hither and thither in the timber far be- 
low, calling with a frenziedness new to Bill’s ears, 
the man beat his strong fists together and once, 
twice, he turned back, then went his way. 

Yet, as he reached home, what was that on the 
roof of the cabin? What were these sounds which 
smote his ears? Bill strode up eagerly, and there, of 
course, was Moony — Moony having removed the 
tin extension from the chimney pipe, and now peer- 
ing down with one eye into the cabin! 

Bill spent the following day rejoicing, but during 
the cold, still nights that followed his conscience 
pricked him. It would be madness to face this north- 
ern winter in so lonely a place with a half-grown 
bear as cabin mate! So in due course Bill turned his 
face cityward, determined to sell or to give Moony 
away, and Moony faithfully followed him all the 
way there and all the way back again. 

No, not quite all the way back, for within five 
miles of the cabin the first real blizzard of winter 
came. Lord, how the ice particles flew with the ap- 
proach of night, bringing blood to Bill’s lips; and 
how the dead trees crashed to earth on every side! 
He broke into a run, for in those forests the peril 
of the falling timber is great in such a gale as 
this, but ere the cabin was in sight something hap- 
pened — he did not know what. He only knew that 


he was horribly cold, lying full length in the snow, 
face downward, both his legs held in a vicelike grip 
below the knees. 

Bill struggled to free himself, but his first effort 
told him that, numbed as he was, escape was impos- 
sible. Peering round over his shoulder, he saw that a 
great tamarack pinned him. In the gathering dark- 
ness he must have run right under it as it fell, for he 
was held close to its roots. Luckily for him the pres- 
sure was relieved by a rotten log, almost alongside 
his legs, supporting much of the weight of the tree. 

Horrified though he was at his predicament, Bill’s 
horrors for that night had scarcely begun, for now he 
saw Moony, the bear cub, slouching up to him, and 
apparently in an evil mood at having been kept 
waiting so long in the cold. With a growl Moony 
clutched Bill by the lapels of his canvas coat, and 
lying back began to pull in fierce, strong snatches, 
till the garment gave way. Perhaps Moony was anx- 
ious for his master, but, at all events, Bill, con- 
templating it later, felt sure that it was only his own 
feverish fears which that night painted the cub as 
such a terrible monster. He recalled the story of 
Nodwell, the Indian, which had lost nothing in the 
telling as he heard it at the trading post, and now, 
in his helpless predicament, it seemed to him that a 
fate of the same terrible kind awaited himself! 

With clenched teeth and numbed fingers Bill felt 
for his hunting knife, and finally obtaining pos- 
session of it, he struck fiercely and with intentness 
of purpose. But so feeble was his grasp that the 
weapon fell from his fingers under a force insufficient 
to drive a clothes peg home. Nevertheless, Moony 
howled tremendously and quite needlessly, and in 
the absence of his old familiar tree he climbed forth- 
with to the highest point there was. 


c was then that Moony’s condemning weight 
came in, for he climbed the prostrate and newly 
fallen tamarack, balanced on the rotten log near to 
Bill’s imprisoned legs, until he tipped the beam. 
Up came the prostrate trunk, and Bill, seeing 
his chance, swung his legs clear ere it came down 
again. Next moment he was crawling away on all 
fours, and Moony, forgiving and forgetting, was 
ambling just ahead of him, rejoicing at his mas- 


ter’s newly found and much superior manner of 


progression. 

So the wind howled and the snowflakes flew, but 
when finally Bill staggered in, to be effusively 
greeted by Jess, he was alone. Many times next 
morning he called, but no response came across 
the whiteness. So Bill knew that Moony had sought 
out a snug bed under the snow — knew that if 
ever again they met, it would be as foes, or at 
the best as casual acquaintances. But they would 
not meet till the joyous spring called Moony and all 
the gypsy race to which he belonged back to the 
world of sunlight and joy. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


v 


Ts publishers of Larry Barretto’s 
“Walls of Glass” (Little, Brown) 


are reissuing a novel which caused a 
considerable stir in its day, ““The Woman 
Who Did,” by Grant Allen. Thirty-one 
years ago, to be precise, Miss Jeannette 
Watson Gilder warned the readers of the 
New York World that “of all the vicious 
writers in the English language” Grant 
Allen was “the most vicious,” and a two- 
column head to her article declared: 
“Herminia Barton, the Heroine of This 
Book, Rejects Marriage and Claims Abso- 
lute Freedom for her Sex in Everything.” 
Miss Gilder added: “Why the English 
circulating libraries do not refuse to circu- 
late his pernicious stories, instead of 
prohibiting George Moore’s, which are 
only coarse and dull and not immoral, is 
one of those incomprehensible things that 
they do in England.” 

The offense which made Grant Allen’s 
book more immoral than any of George 
Moore’s was, of course, the fact that 
Herminia Barton refused to marry the man 
whom she loved and who was the father of 
her child. This heretical gesture was re- 
garded as infinitely more reprehensible 
than a page or two of what Mr. Sumner 
would call “lewd and lascivious” details. 
It marked the author as a propagandist 
of dangerous radical ideas. Yet, here is 
Mr. Barretto, assuredly one of the most 
conservative of the younger American 
novelists, presenting Sophy Deming as a 
highly respectable woman, although her 
union with Martin Greer is unsanctified 
either by love, by law, or even by any 
radical theory. What is more, Grant 
Allen’s story indicated that the reward for 
such innovators is not likely to encourage 
others. Mr. Barretto, on the contrary, 
shows that his “woman who did” suc- 
ceeds, more or less, in “getting away with 
it,” to employ that effective colloquialism. 

What, I wonder; would Miss Gilder 
have said about “Walls of Glass”? The 
measure of the change that has taken 
place in our literary conventions is beauti- 
fully illustrated by the contrast between 
these two novels, for I doubt if anybody 
will trouble even to raise the question of 
Sophy Deming’s morality. What interests 
the author and the reader is simply the 
problem of a highly conventional woman 
who is forced by circumstances into a most 
unconventional position. Her surrender is 
so little a matter of indignant debate that 
it takes place in the most unspectacular 
and most natural way in the world. The 
heroine is actually as immoral a human 
being as ever engaged a novelist’s atten- 
tion, for her deviation from the accepted 
code is due to sheer calculation. 





Mr. Barretto’s story is as follows: 
Sophy Deming and her baby are left with- 
out means by the sudden death of her 
husband in a buggy accident. She tries to 
make her living by selling homemade 


preserves, and when that fails, she opens a. 


tea shop; but just as this enterprise offers 
hopes of success, the place is burned to the 
ground, and she loses everything. Then 
her child falls ill, a lot of expense must be 
incurred, and she sees no way out of her 
troubles except to take the offer of Martin 
Greer’s love and help. This wealthy horse 
owner has been her friend and warm 
admirer, but he is married to an insane 
wife, and she has refused his advances on 
that account, as he cannot or will not 
procure a divorce. In desperation the 
mother decides that, for the sake of her 
boy’s future, she must accept Greer’s 
proposal. Nobody in the little town knows 
very much about Greer’s domestic life, 
and it is assumed that his wife must have 
died, otherwise Sophy would not be at the 
head of the household. But the first time 
they try to entertain, Sophy discovers that 
her ambiguous situation is suspected, for 
the ladies of Valesboro boycott the party. 


ROM this point on Barretto traces 
the life of a woman who has only her 
faith in her son to console her for the loss 
of her self-respect and her social posi- 
tion. Her attachment to Greer is without 
affection; he is a refuge from poverty and 
work. She is conscious that it is immoral 
to live with a man without being married 
to him, but the immorality of prostitution 
for her child’s sake seems to escape her, 
presumably the end justifies the means. 
She is a perfect study of conventional 
morality, and her violation of the one law 
which the word ‘“‘morals” connotates in 
certain minds leaves her with no morality 
whatsoever, save her sense of duty to her 
child. Mr. Barretto has drawn this char- 
acter with great insight and sympathy. 
He succeeds remarkably well in evoking 
a period without descending to such tricks 
as cataloguing clothes and furniture, and 


he does not try to make his effects by 
contrasting a staider social order with 
that of the present age. Nowadays, one 
realizes, Sophy Deming would not be 
placed in such a dilemma, because not 
only would the alternatives open to her 
be many, but even the refuge to which she 
fled would not have assumed so question- 
able a shape. When Sophy is finally 
released by the death of Greer, when she 
can live quietly and respectably on the 
money acquired from him, she is con- 
fronted by her son and her son’s genera- 
tion. Here, I think, the author has very 
neatly introduced a paradox which sums 
up the difference between the two genera- 
tions. The ex-mistress of Martin Greer is 
so much more “proper” than the free- 
and-easy people with whom her son 
brings her into contact. 


H*® prospective daughter-in-law, 
Terry Prentiss, is “not unlike a 
beautiful boy, with her cropped hair, that 
flat figure and those skimpy clothes,” but 
the mother makes an effort to adjust her 
ideas of what is “nice” to this new and 
strange world. Nevertheless, when her son 
learns by chance what his mother’s past 
has been, heis much more upset than Sophy 
apparently ever was. He cannot accept 
the distorted notion of morality which 
assumes that for her child’s sake a woman 
can do something which it would be 
wrong for her to do for her own sake. 
Sophy Deming was assuredly as shocked 
as Miss Gilder when she read “The 
Woman Who Did.” And it is fitting that 
the younger people are left at the end 
shaking their heads over her romanticism. 

Mr. Barretto has told this story without 
a superfluous word or comment. He is a 
young writer, and this is only his third 
novel, yet he seems to me to have neither 
the voluminousness nor the aggressiveness 
of the novelists of his generation, but 
rather the austere economy of method 
which one associates with an older tradi- 
tion of American fiction. His mind is 
concentrated upon the telling of his story, 
not on airing theories or displaying his 
ability to give photographic reproductions 
of uninteresting lives. He describes the 
little old-fashioned world of a small New 
England town without a condescending 
smile or a superior sneer; and when the 
book is laid aside one realizes that a real 
human problem has been studied, an 
unusual situation has been presented, with 
never a protestation of the superiority 
of the author and his age over other 
people and other times. To do this and 
to have been born in 1890 is an unusual 
achievement. 
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An Intolerant Plea for Tolerance 


THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD 
WAR. By Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Pb.D. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 


ROFESSOR BARNES performed a 
timely service two years ago when he 
challenged, in Current History, the 
truth of the myth that Germany was 
solely guilty of bringing on the Great War. 
Though Germany admitted sole guilt at 
Versailles, confession under duress is in- 
valid both in law and ethics; and even a 
cursory reading of documents and mem- 
oirs published since 1919 establishes the 
preposterous character of that confession. 
The present book, however, adds little 
or nothing to the author’s stature. The 
issue, then refreshingly new, has become 
staled by debate. Moreover, since Lo- 
carno, where Germany appeared as an 
equal in negotiations for the peace of 
Europe, the truth or falsity of “sole 
German war guilt” has become largely an 
academic question. Statesmen no longer 
weigh it in their calculations; editors of 
responsible sheets no longer stress the ac- 
cusation. When Germany becomes a mem- 
ber of the Council of the League of 
Nations no doubt she will try to clear the 
record; but this will be done more to 
salve the lacerated feelings of Germans 
than to convert outsiders or to achieve the 
ends of statecraft. For practical purposes, 
the thoughful have erased the “sole war 
guilt” myth from the German slate. 
Champions of unpopular causes fre- 
quently overshoot the mark. In this case, 
Professor Barnes has not contented him- 
self with proving that Germany was not 
the sole cause of the war, a fact compara- 
tively easy of demonstration. Instead, he 
has slid over by easy stages into the posi- 
tion that Germany really has less war 
guilt on her shoulders than several of 
the other great powers. Here he is less 
convincing. 


AKE the crux of the whole tangle 

— Alsace-Lorraine. It is true that 
France subordinated everything, even the 
peace of Europe, to her passion for recov- 
ery of the “lost provinces.” It is true that 
she manceuvred to keep Russia from con- 
trolling, or at least opening, the Darda- 
nelles by treaty with Turkey, because the 
Straits were the bait which kept Russia in 
the Entente, and the Entente must be 
kept alive until Alsace and Lorraine were 
recovered. Nevertheless, we must not for- 
get what Frenchmen never could forget — 
that Germany created that impasse by 
taking and holding French provinces. 
No historian is justified in accepting as 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


normal the map of Europe drawn by 
victorious Germany in 1870. 

So, also, with regard to military and 
naval strength. I agree that after France 
and Russia made their deal, they set the 
pace in land armaments, maintaining a 
margin over Germany and Austria- 
Hungary combined in both effectives and 
reserves. I agree, too, that Great Britain 
was quite as stubborn as Germany in 
the naval armament race between those 
two powers. The evidence is clear that at 
least one British Government fed its press 
and public false figures on German naval 
appropriations for the sake of getting its 
own naval budget through Parliament. 
Nevertheless, the Germans possessed so 
much military prestige, which they were 
careful to maintain by elaborate bluffs, 
that their armies were rated as more than 
making up in skill, mobility, and equip- 
ment what they lacked in numbers. The 
Kaiser’s bright sword shone ever brighter 
than it was, and he waved it far too much. 
Though less truculent at bottom than he 
appeared to be, his play acting had all the 
effect of boundless truculence because 
it was taken so seriously, While German 
naval growth might be justified by statis- 
tics of increased overseas trade and de- 
pendence upon foreign foodstuffs and raw 
materials, no German statesman made 
due allowance for the fact that British 
naval power was in the nature of a vested 
interest by reason of its antiquity and 
importance to an overseas empire. Any 
European nation keen on harmony with 
Great Britain would have moved slowly 
and cautiously toward expansion of sea 
power, prefacing building programs with 
agreements. Germany precisely reversed 
this procedure. 


IVE ambitious states crowded on one 

small continent, while a fifth, without 
ambitions but strung to a high pitch of 
fear, hovered outside! Of the Continental 
powers, France and Russia definitely 
wanted something impossible to obtain 
without a general war. Austria-Hungary 
wanted something less definite — the 
repair of her shattered prestige in the 
Balkans. This might be gained by a nice, 
short, little war against Serbia. Germany’s 
economic wants were positive — markets, 
colonies, assured access to raw materials; 
but her political wants were chiefly nega- 
tive — to keep Russia from the Straits 
and to hold what she had in Europe while 
pushing her interests elsewhere. Of all the 
European contestants she had least to 
gain from war and most to gain from con- 
tinued peace. It would indeed be strange 
if a nation so situated had, solely and 


deliberately, provoked the war. No doubt 
Germany helped to arrange Europe for 
general warfare; but that she called the 
dance, all by herself, is untrue. 

The war might have come any time 
within ten years of 1914, either way. It 
was stalled off several times between 1905 
and 1914. That it broke in 1914, instead of 
earlier or later, seems the result of acci- 
dent rather than design. There were those 
who wanted war then; there were those 
who wanted war later; and there were 
those who did not want it at all. Crowd 
No. 1 passed the ball to Crowd No. 3 over 
the heads of Crowd No. 2, and Crowd No. 
3 muffed it. Perhaps the Germans muffed 
it intentionally, but if so, it was not because 
they wanted a general war, but because 
they wanted a localized war in which 
Austria-Hungary should ride over Serbia 
and so restore the sinking prestige of the 
Dual Alliance. Before they could pick it 
up Russia had mobilized and the four 
dread horsemen began to plunge. 


INCE America was not in on the 
genesis of the World War, the chapter 
“America Follows England” seems out ot 
place in this particular book. It will at- 
tract attention, but at the expense of the 
main thesis. We went into the war, says 
Barnes, to save our bankers’ loans and to 
please Ambassador Page, thereby com- 
mitting a wretched blunder. This, I find, 
is a growing view, though it will always be 
a minority view. As one who inclines to- 
ward economic determinism, I am quite 
sure that we did not go in for any altruistic 
reason; but looking backward ten years I 
am equally sure that the mass of Ameri- 
cans were entirely honest in believing that 
unselfishness was the root of our policy. 
For my part, I hope this country will 
never fight without a good, sound, bank- 
able reason; that, in itself, is some in- 
surance against war. In 1917 we fought, 
not only for bankable reasons, which to a 
large extent have been, realized on, but 
also because Germany would not let us 
alone. She rubbed it in until at last the 
common people came to agree with the 
bankers that it was time to fight. This 
may have been a wicked thing to do; but, 
honestly, what other course was open, in 
view of the times and circumstances? 
This chapter conveys the impression that 
Professor Barnes has whipped himself up 
into a frenzy of unprofessorial wrath. 
Starting with the honorable intention of 
doing exact justice to a defeated foe, he 
ends by doing something less than justice 
to his countrymen. 
Hardly a book worth buying unless you 


like an intolerant plea for tolerance. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Here and Beyond. By Edith Wharton. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


ERE are six stories told with much 
of Mrs. Wharton’s familiar grace of 
phrase and structure, but not always with 
her old conviction of reality. Three of 
them are laid in a setting which she knows 
well,— old New England, — and onerecalls 
her early New England classic, “Ethan 
Frome.” Though the stories are well made, 
they will appeal only to those who have 
patience for their exotic and special 
qualities. Some of the tales suggest deli- 
cately, and at times with curious irony, 
a sense of the next world. They are an 
extremely subtle variety of ghost story. 
Others deal with unusual varieties of the 
human animal and unusual regions of his 
mental and social intercourse. Finally, the 
book is interesting to the student of Mrs. 
Wharton for an original use of the ancient 
form of the “ghost story.” 


** *k *K * 


Lavinia and the Devil. By Camilla York. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


SHALLOW novel dealing with un- 
real postwar English aristocrats — 
no better than, not even quite as good as, 
they should be. The author has taken the 





Most men will enjoy it and 
women will discuss 


it endlessly 


WALLS OF 
GLASS 


By LARRY BARRETTO 


This remarkable story of a 
woman’s daring struggle 
with adversity in a life out- 
side the commonly accept- 
ed conventions will hold 
your imagination long 
after the book is finished. 


$2.00 Everywhere 


Little, Brown & Co. 


Publishers, Boston 








fantastic, absurd theme of a young girl 
who masquerades as an older Russian 
adventuress and seduces her own fiancé, 
and on this rich, fruity base has piled up 
the whipped cream of “ modern” dialogue. 
Why do good, respectable publishers ped- 
dle such insipid garbage? 


** * * * 


Ashe of Rings. By Mary Butts. New York: 
Albert & Charles Boni. $2.50. 


STRAINED, almost tortured novel 

of eccentric people, white magic, 
black magic, madness, and terror center- 
ing in the life of a proud English family. 
The author’s stacatto style is occasionally 
happy, but more often than not confusing 
and tedious. 

**e kK * 


Historic Churches of the World. By Robert 
B. Ludy. Boston: The Stratford Co. 
$5.00. 

HE eclectic method is always open to 
criticism on some count or other, but 

Dr. Ludy, by the very number of examples 
which he presents, at least avoids the 
charge of omitting many historic churches 
of importance. Ranging from pre-Chris- 
tian buildings to modern American 
chapels, he relieves his pages from the 
dryness almost inseparable from a guide- 
book by apposite quotations and anec- 
dotes. There are scores of photographs, 
many of them unusual and beautiful, 
which greatly increase the usefulness of the 
text. If the English is not always felici- 
tous, the aim of the book is worthy and 
the result adequate. 


* * * *K * 


Zischylus. Loeb Classics. Vol. II. Trans- 
lated by H. Weir Smyth. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


T has been somewhat unfortunate that, 

for editorial and other reasons, it has 
not always been possible to bring out 
Loeb Classics in the order of their 
greatest usefulness. A translation of 
Strabo, the geographer, for example, 
appeared long before the greatest drama- 
tists of Greece. But now, so far as we know, 
all of the first-rank writers of classical 
antiquity have appeared in the Loeb 
dress. The new volume on Aischylus is 
particularly convenient, because it has 
been hard to find in libraries or book- 
stores any translation of him which was 
neither bad poetry nor pedantic, indigesti- 
ble prose. Individual plays were well done, 
as Gilbert Murray’s magnificent “Aga- 
memnon,” but to get the others it was 
necessary to dig out Jebb’s rendering, 
usually printed with text and elaborate 





notes, from some classical library, or tolay 
hold of an old Bohn edition if possible. 
For the student of drama, whoever he is, 
this volume containing the great Ores- 
tes trilogy is indispensable. The A‘schy- 
lean trilogy belongs with the plays of 
Sophocles, and the “King Lear” and 
“Hamlet” of Shakespeare. Unfortunately 
for the average English reader, there is 
little more he can do than read Murray’s 
“Agamemnon.” And that is like seeing 
the first act of a play and leaving out the 
second and third. In one volume the Loeb 
series presents all three “acts”: the 
“ Agamemnon,” the “Suppliant Bearers,” 
the “Furies,” with an adequate prose 
translation for all three printed on the 
right-hand page, and for those “who 
took Greek in college,” the text on 
the left. 


**e Ke *K * 


A Dictionary of Modern English Usage. 
By H. W. Fowler. New York: The 
Oxford Press. $3.00. , 


SCRIBE’S heart leaps up when he 

beholds this volume, and it continues 
to leap, up and down, as he reads in it. 
Not only has the author worked out an 
excellent arrangement for the book, and 
based his opinions on sound sense and 
scholarship, but he has salted his com- 
ments with humor and shrewd reasoning. 
To quote at random: “The use of America 
for the United States and American for 
citizen of the United States will continue 
to be protested against by purists and 
patriots and will doubtless survive the 
protests.” 

“Amour-propre, Vanity usually gives 
the meaning as well, and if as well, then 
better.” 

A book which may well become a classic 
of the reference shelves. 


* * * *K * 


Lucky Sam McCarver. By Sidney Howard. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


“TF UCKY SAM McCARVER,” the 
play more highly praised than any 
failure New York ever had, is certainly 
worth reading between boards. One 
reason is that the p/ay is, in our opinion, 
a substantial movel of American life. The 
other is that the preface of twenty-seven 
pages by the author has more essence of 
critical wisdom, on playwriting and life, 
and more shrewd analysis of the New York 
theatre than could be stuffed in ten times 
its thickness of dramatic reviews. 
“Tt sets out to present some detached 
episodes from the lives of an imaginary 
man and an (Continued opp. page 168) 
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| What the World Is Doing 


men who have flashed in front of the 
curtain on the French political stage 

in recent months as leaders of bitterly 
dissenting factions and sponsors of hopes 
‘ that were killed almost be- 
——. fore they had been born, 
axis sat side by side upon the 
same platform in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on July 27, smiled imperturbably at 
the throng who cheered. and hissed by 
turns, and won for their Government over- 
whelming confidence by a vote of 358 to 
131. Desperate after the violent over- 
throw of Epovarp Herriot’s radical 
Cabinet on July 21, President DouMERGUE 
called upon former President Poincaré to 
form a cabinet which should represent all 
parties, and thus provide the last hope of 
bringing some semblance of order out of 
the governmental chaos and rescuing the 
franc from almost certain oblivion. Fol- 
lowing the vote of confidence, Porncaré’s 
financial program was voted first consid- 
eration when the Chamber meets again 
on July 30 by 418 to 31. “The Cabinet 
which presents itself before you,” said 
Premier Poincaré, “has been formed in a 
spirit of national reconciliation to meet 
the danger which threatens the value of 
our money, the liberty of our treasury, 
and the equilibrium of our finances.” The 
first thing he proposes to do is not to con- 
cern himself with the question of debt 
settlement, — that will follow logically, 
— but rather with the salvation of the 
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Edited by Stewart Beach 


currency. In order to effect this, he be- 
lieves that further foreign credits must 
be foresworn and an immediate increase 
in direct and indirect taxes made which 
will add to the revenue by 4,000,000,000 
francs. In this way the devastating proc- 
ess of inflation would be stopped, and 
the budget, thoroughly out of hand by 
now, could be brought into balance. 
Inevitably, also, the currency would 
achieve some measure of stabilization. 
The Premier urges furthermore the vol- 
untary prepayment of this year’s income 
taxes, and an immediate loan from the 
Bank of France against their collection. 
As the situation now rests at the time of 
going to press, it seems hardly conceiv- 
able that the Poincaré Government could 
so far fall out of favor with the lower 
Chamber that its financial program would 
be rejected when it comes to a vote; and 
the possibility of rejection by the Senate 
is almost negligible. 

In the meantime, the debt situation is 
very much in the minds of the French 
citizenry, who continue their demonstra- 
tions against Americans, not only through 

Anti-Ameri- the half-veiled scurrilities 
can Demon- of the Parisian press, but 
strations by the actual heckling of 
American tourists. That this unrest will 
remedy itself as soon as the franc shows 
signs of definite convalescence, — or, 
rather, as soon as the American dollar 
becomes proportionately less of a fortune 
in the eyes of the average Frenchman 





RAISING THE FRANC WITH Music 


One possible method of restoring the franc was adopted by these Paris musicians, who turned 
over the proceeds of their efforts to the. Redemption Office 
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RAYMOND PoINCARE 
Whose all-party Cabinet received on 
July 27 an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence in the Chamber of Deputies 


—seems probable. But there can be no 
denial of the existence of a smoldering 
and sullen animosity toward what France 
has hypnotized herself into believing is 
the tyrannical greed of the United States. 

By way of adding to the confusion, the 
London newspapers, chiefly Lord Rother- 
mere’s Daily Mail and Evening News, 
have undertaken to clear up any doubts 
that may have been left by 
Winston CuHuRcCHILL and 
the House of Commons on 
July 19, as to the arrogant 
selfishness of Americans, by declaring 
that “the American people as a whole do 
not know the facts.” The Evening News 
congratulates its brother in arms, in the 
issue of July 20, on the courageous publi- 
cation of these facts under the significant 
heading, “USury.” The Mai/ would seem 
to regard the United States as squatting 


back on its collective haunches and lick-. 


ing the wasted bones of European debt- 
ors, “complacently satisfied that they 
won the war, that their casualties were 
enormous, and that they supplied all the 
money.” 

Leaving the debt brew to gurgle in its 
kettle, attention turns to Russia, where 
the Central Executive Committee of the 
Communist party found it necessary to 

Pa oust Grecory ZINOVIEFF, 
nee disciple of Nikotar Lenin 
and a leader in Communist 

manceuvres since the party’s inception, 
from the political bureau on July 21. 
The word went out that ZinovierFr had 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF MExIco 


President Calles threatens to close the 

doors of this great church if the clergy 

carry out their determination to “strike” 
on July 31 


disseminated secret governmental infor- 
mation through various party branches in 
an effort to undermine the Central Com- 
mittee, and that he had done this under 
cover of the Central Committee of the 
Communist International of which he was 
chairman. Officially banished for two 
years with him, was M. LasHevirsn, 
Assistant Commissar of War and alter- 
nate member of the Political Bureau. As 
ZINOVIEFF’S position was one of the most 
powerful in the machinery of the Soviet 
Government, his alleged malfeasance in 
office called for summary and _ harsh 
treatment. 

Following, as this does — although in 
no direct way related to it — the death a 
few days earlier of Fet1x DyERsHINSKy, 
former head of the Cheka, the far-reaching 
and mercilessly thorough 
department of secret police 
under the Terrorist régime, 
and economic hope among administra- 
tors in his country, the ZINOVIEFF 
affair adds another frantic eddy to the 
eternal moiling of. the stream of Russian 
politics. Not only that, it deprives Russia 
of a leader who, for good or ill, was as es- 
sentially a part of the Soviet Government 
as Lenin, and almost as much its inspira- 
tion as was TroTskI of the Red armies. 

In Mexico, the confusion of the Gov- 
ernment’s quarrel with the Church be- 
comes worse and worse confounded. On 
July 25, a pastoral letter was issued by 
the Mexican episcopate, de- 
claring, among other things, 
that after July 31, the usual 
rites and services of the Roman Catholic 
Church would be discontinued until such 
time as President Cattes and his Cabinet 
should either retract or ameliorate their 
rulings against the Church and their 
confiscatory measures regarding Church 


Death of 
Djershinsky 


Mexican 
Deadlock 


property. At the same time, the letter 
urged all Catholics to retain their faith in 
the Church, to continue their worship de- 
spite the enforced absence of priestly 
leadership, and, above all, to use no vio- 
lence whatsoever in their efforts in the 
Church’s behalf to induce the Government 
to reconsider. As a result of this letter, 
the Cathedral of Mexico, the largest and 
oldest church in North America, was 
thronged through that day and the next 
with all classes and kinds who sought to 
worship there before the clergy should go 
out on its self-imposed strike. From early 
morning until darkness on July 26, ear- 
nest pilgrims swarmed up the five miles of 
dusty road to the Basilica of Guadaloupe 
to pray at the Shrine of the Virgin. Rich 
and poor alike trudged side by side at the 
behest of the episcopacy in significant 
protest against the CaLLEs pronuncia- 
mentos. Approval from the Vatican has 


made the populace the more firmly loyal . 


to the Church, despite the truculence of 
the authorities. 

President CALLEs, meantime, is con- 
sidering with his Cabinet ministers the 
advisability of ordering the arrest of the 
authors of the pastoral letter. Thus far 
the threat of excommunica- 
tion which has been hinted 
at by the episcopacy has not 
seemed to worry him in the slightest. If 
he finds that the utterances in the pastoral 
letter are in violation of the constitution, 
he stands ready to turn the offenders over 
to the judiciary. The League for Defense 
of Religious Liberty seems to be thriving 
on persecution and is now going full blast 
under a fourth set of directors who are 
hourly expecting to be incarcerated as 
have three sets of predecessors. Just 
where this conflict will end it is hard to 
say. Neither side shows the slightest sign 
of weakening. CaLLEs is obviously in a 
bad humor. The clergy is willing to martyr 
itself indefinitely. Such an outbreak as 
this has been simmering for over half a 
century, and whatever happens now, the 
atmosphere cannot but become clearer 
after it is over. 

North of the Rio Grande, also, no small 
tempest has been raging of late. In the 
primary elections for the gubernatorial 
nomination in Texas, held on July 25, 

Gov. Miriam FErcuson, 
‘=a who swept the State two 

years ago on an anti- 
Klan platform, succeeding her husband 
who had been impeached and removed 
from office, was decisively defeated by 
Attorney-General Dan Moony, brilliant 
and aggressive enemy of the FERcusoN 
duo. While it seems that Moopy must 
fail of obtaining a majority of the 700,000 
or more votes cast by the scant margin of 
a few hundred, he piled up a lead of more 
than 100,000 over his immediate rival. It 
now remains to be seen whether the gov- 
ernor will stick to her campaign wager in 
which she agreed to resign from office and 


Calles 
Stands Pat 


withdraw from a run-off primary — if 
such should be necessary — provided that 
Moony defeated her by as little as a single 
vote. The evidence points to her inten- 
tion of holding office at least until after 
the special primary on August 28 and a 
special legislative session in September. 
In that event, pressure may be brought 
to bear to force her resignation imme- 
diately. This, at best, would be a dubious 
proceeding, no matter what the grounds 
for it, and might very possibly harry the 
present incumbent into a refusal to resign 
at all, a contingency at which rumor 
strongly hints. Whatever happens, the 
Fercusons, Jim and Ma, are done, as far 
as Texas politics are concerned. Nothing 
but the violence of sentiment against the 
Ku-Klux Klan could have carried the wife 
of such a dubious statesman as the former 
governor into office in the first place — a 
fact which redounds rather to the dis- 
credit of the Klan rather than to the 
credit of the FErcuson family in opposing 
it. And with the nomination of a man of 
Moopy’s stamp practically assured, and 
with his election in the fall almost as cer- 
tain, it will be a long day before FERcuson 
or his uxorious spokesman resume resi- 
dence in the executive mansion at Austin. 
In pleasant contrast appears Governor 
NELLIE TayLoe Ross of Wyoming, who 
became hostess, on July 26, to a confer- 
ence of some twenty State executives at 
: Cheyenne. The chief sub- 
—— ject under discussion at this 
— year’s gathering is the ques- 

tion of State rights. It is the old question 
of Civil War days in different clothing. 





(Keystone) 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Britain’s Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer 
- who has recently taken up the cudgels 
against Secretary Mellon and our Gov- 
ernment in the debt controversy 
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(Keystone ) 
GREGORY ZINOVIEFF 
Deposed chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist International 
in Russia and prime instigator, with 
Lenin, of the Soviet revolution 


But where once the line of dissension ran 
from east to west, it now runs from north 
to south. Where once it was a controversy 
over the right of an individual State to 
secede from the Union, it is now rather a 
question of Federal versus State disposi- 
tion of public lands. On the second day of 
the conference, Governors BREwsTER of 
Maine and TrumButt of Connecticut 
stated the point of view of the East, and 
Governors Pierce of Oregon and Dern 
of Utah voiced the ideas of the West, 
bespeaking for the States the privilege of 
administering public preserves, which, 
naturally enough, the Eastern States 
would be more ready than the Western to 
leave to the Federal Government. Gov- 
ernor Joun W. Martin of Florida was 
bitter in his denunciation of the Federal 
inheritance tax law. He declared that it 
forced the three States which had no in- 
heritance laws — Florida, Alabama, and 
Nevada —to submit to such levies in 
spite of the fact that they had passed no 
such legislation themselves, and wished 
none. According to Florida statutes, the 
collection of inheritance taxes is unconsti- 
tutional, and the test to which the ques- 
tion will be put by the exercise of the 
Federal law should provoke a significant 
legal decision bearing upon the whole 

time-honored problem of State rights. 
Not to be outdone by Pennsylvania, 
Illinois has provided itself with sufficient 
election-scandal material to keep the 
Senate investigators busy until Congress 
convenes again. Senator 


More AMEs A. REED of Mi : 
Senate RY, ss al . ie | issourl 
tigation 18 in charge of the inquiry, 


and by dint of a great deal 
of delving had brought the total of ex- 
penditures in the recent Senatorial primary 
up to $789,882 on July 27. Witiiam B. 


McKintey, defeated candidate for the 
Republican nomination, expended in his 
campaign $481,760, according to the 
reckoning of Senators Reep and La Fot- 
LETTE, while the victor, Frank L. Smit, 
is credited with an expenditure of only 
$253,547, of which at least half was con- 
tributed by Samvet InsuLt, who controls 
numberless public utilities in the State. 
At that, Senator REEp will need to un- 
earth a great deal more than he has 
already if the Pennsylvania figure of 
$3,000,000 is to be passed. 

Brig. Gen. Lincotn C. ANDREWS, most 
recent chief of national prohibition 
enforcement, whose resignation, it 
has been rumored, will be submitted at 
the end of the year, has 
achieved what seems to be 
a notable triumph as a re- 
sult of his conference with British Gov- 
ernment heads in London during the last 
three weeks. Substantially, the aid in 
cutting down liquor smuggling into this 
country which Britain has promised 
through codperation in her American do- 
minions is really arenewal and augmenting 
of the British Government memoran- 
dum made last March. The agreement 
reached provides for a closer super- 
vision of vessels wishing to trade under 
the British flag between the Bahamas and 
the United States, gives permission for 
our patrol boats to enter Bahaman waters 
without the customary restriction, and, 
most important of all, it provides for the 
pooling of information by the American 
prohibition authorities and the officials 
of British governmental departments. 

On July 26, Rosert Topp Lincoin, 
eldest and only surviving son of ABRAHAM 
Lincotn, in his eighty-third year was 
found dead in bed at his home in Man- 
chester, Vermont. Quite apart from the 
fame accruing to him from being merely 


Progress in 
Enforcement 





(Keystone) 
DistricTt-ATTORNEY DAN Moopy 


Who decisively whipped Governor Fer- 

guson of Texas in the gubernatorial 

primary last Saturday. His eventual 
election seems assured 


the son of his father Ropert Linco_n 
deserved as much on his own account 
__ as the average citizen ever 
Robert Lin- earns, inasmuch as he was 
coln Dies : 
for four years a Cabinet 
member under President ArTuur, for four 
years Minister to Great Britain, and from 
1893 until1g11, president of the Pullman 
Company. As a result of his death, a collec- 
tion of some 10,000 letters from his father’s 
correspondence will become available in 
1947. Just whether these letters will serve 
to change the existing facts concerning 
the war President’s life is doubtful. But as 
most of them are of a private nature, they 
cannot help adding richness to our knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the man. 





(Internaticnal) 


RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


The former Ambassador to Italy, now in this country, has been summoned to confer with 
President Coolidge, ostensibly in regard to the European debt situation 
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After Andrews — What P 
(Continued from page 152) 


Congressmen to liberalize the law, could 
they get the bill through the Senate, 
dominated as it is by the smaller dry 
States? And if they did get a 2.75 per cent 
beer bill passed, signed by the President 
and approved by the Supreme Court, 
would that settle the issue? That is a 
question attracting more and more inter- 
est from students of the problem. 

General Andrews, in an unguarded 
moment which brought upon him the 
wrath of the ultra-drys, expressed the 
opinion to the Senate investigating com- 
mittee that a provision legalizing light 
beer under proper government regulation 
probably would diminish the difficulties 
of enforcement. 

Such men as Senator Borah of Idaho, a 
dry, and Senator Wadsworth of New 
York, a wet, fear that legalizing light beer 
would be only an ineffective compromise, 
and that the controversy would go on 
much the same. Drinkers, even though 
temperate, Senator Borah holds, would 
never be satisfied with anything “non- 
intoxicating in fact.” They drink for the 
“‘kick”; they want something stronger 
than 2.75 per cent beer. And so the con- 
flict would go on. The wets wouldn’t 
rest until they got real hooch, and the 
only way that could be obtained legally 
would be by repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Is repeal of the amendment within the 
bounds of probability or even possibility? 
The outlook is not promising. The wets 
first must get control of a two-thirds 
majority in each House of Congress and 
then win the Legislatures of thirty-six 
States. Thirteen small States can block 
repeal forever. Five million people, the 
population of those thirteen States ac- 
cording to the 1920 census, can keep liquor 
away from the other hundred million. 
The odds seem insuperable. 

The country may well ask: “After 
Andrews — what?” 





Quacks and Quackery 
(Continued from page 159) 


price of the treatment is $110 to both 
stockholders and members. It is said, 
moreover, that the Foundation “specifies 
as a minimum $300 for the first treatment 
and $200 for any afterwards.” 

The tuberculosis and cancer frauds, 
outrageous as they are in the field of 
quackery, are simply examples of the 
types of deception practiced by the 
pseudomedical sharpers. The field is 
broad, and it is well covered, for we have 
in addition the quack cosmetics — by 
which many a complexion has_ been 
ruined; the quack cough medicines; the 
quack epilepsy cures; the dangerous 


quack cures for kidney disease and dia- 
betes, the quack medical institutes, of 
which examples have been cited; the 
quack mail-order concerns, which seem to 
be keeping up the fame of Kansas City, 
Missouri, and three of which have re- 
cently been indicted by the Federal 
Government; and the quack “Men’s 
Specialists.” There is in addition a large, 
unclassified, miscellaneous group. 

Where man in any respect is worried or 
may be induced to become worried about 
his health, there some form of quackery is 
sure to flourish. The shyster lawyer we 
shun; the seller of gold bricks we greet 
with a hearty laugh; even our dona fide 
business competitors we treat as one 
hard-boiled egg does another; but in the 
medical faker we place the guileless con- 
fidence of a little child. 





Letters to the Editor 





The Day of the Swinging 
Door! 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

A copy of your high-class journal, 
June 12, 1926, came to my attention to- 
day. Your portrayal of that person Borah 
was simply a scream, and that wonderful 
effort from the pen of Julian Codman 
certainly was illuminating. 

Right here in this little city we sadly 
miss the cheering influence of a nice, cold 
glass of that good old lager which we 
enjoyed in the days of yore during this 
hot season of the year. Worst of all, we no 
longer see about us those jolly rotund 
fellows, you know those fellows with the 
great beer paunch, with their great hearty 
laughs, and the special large chairs we 
used to have for them, and the delight the 
youngsters used to have to see them sit in 
a shady place and presently they would 
fall asleep, their mouths would open and 
the flies would gather undisturbed and 
enjoy a feast of stale beer from the drib- 
bling mouth of the jolly sleeper. 

Only three poor fellows were dragged in 
by the police on this natal day of the 
republic for trying to celebrate as the day 
should be celebrated. They filled up on 
canned heat, you probably know the stuff 
that comes in little tin cans, some sort of a 
wax and alcohol; they laboriously strained 
out the alcohol from the wax and drank 
it. Away with this fellow Borah and up 
with Codman. Let the poor have just as 
good liquor as the rich. I understand that 
those dry cranks are going to have kero- 
sene and an emetic put in to every can of 
canned heat. It would be a good scheme 
to call Codman’s attention to this new 
atrocity. 

J. T. Sanvers. 


A Farmer on Farm-Relief 
Chinook, Montana. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

So far as the tariff goes, the farmer no 
longer pays any attention to the statistics 
that prove the benefits that accrue to 
him from it. We know out here that we 
are not making money from our wheat or 
cattle. As long as we are losing on these 
enterprises it makes little difference to 
us whether there is a tariff or not. 

I believe that the principle of the Hau- 
gen bill, if enacted in a workable form, 
would be the best means yet proposed to 
securing the tariff benefits for the farmer. 
Whether I shall approve of the present 
Haugen bill after the Senate gets through 
with it is another question. 

While I am a Democrat, I do not believe 
that any good would result to the business 
interests or to the farmers by reducing 
the tariff on manufactured goods now, 
since big business is organized on the basis 
of the benefits accruing to them from a 
high protective tariff, and their interests 
would become unstabilized if we tinkered 
with the tariff. I favor the Haugen bill 
because it is the means of getting the 
farmer the benefits of the tariff without 
unstabilizing business. If business would 
be as reasonable toward the farmers as 
we are toward them, this matter could be 
readily settled. The principal criticism of 
the Haugen bill, that it will lead the 
farmer into overproduction, cannot be 
well taken by any man who understands 
the agricultural situation. Overproduc- 
tion does not often result from the farmers 
materially changing the amount of crop of 
one kind or another that he sows, but it is 
rather due to the fact that nature decides 
to be unnecessarily bountiful on occasions, 
and then we are confronted with a surplus 
on hand which must be exported or else 
remain on the farm asa liability. It is for 
such occasions as these that the Haugen 
bill will provide a remedy. When the 
farmer has to pay an equalization fee to 
make up for the losses that accrue by 
selling exported products below cost, he 
will be careful of overproduction, except- 
ing in times when nature proves to be 
unnecessarily generous. 

The opinion of the Farm Bureau of 
Montana, which represents undoubtedly 
two thirds of our farmers, was well ex- 
pressed by Senator Wheeler, when he 
stated that the Haugen bill was no more 
economically unsound than the tariff, but 
he favored it for the reason that it was the 
only means of securing the tariff benefits 
for the farmer. 

In the past the majority of the farmers 
have supported the Republican party 
because they believed the tariff was a good 
thing and that they were enjoying some of 
its benefits; but now that they have dis- 
covered the contrary, they are asking that 
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some legislation be passed which will 
enable them to do so. They expect this 
legislation to be sponsored by the Repub- 
lican party, but if President Coolidge and 
his advisers refuse to see it this way, the 
farmers will make their disappointment 
known at the next election and the one 
following, for they are beginning to see 
that the party label cuts little figure so far 
as they are concerned, and they are going 
to vote for the man who pledges himself 
to work in their behalf regardless of 
political affiliations. 

Proposals similar to the Tincher bill are 
a direct insult to an intelligent farm popu- 
lation. We have borrowed more now than 
we can ever pay under present conditions. 
We have our codperatives well in hand. 
If we want to gamble with our products, 
we can get all the money we want from 
our local banks. We want no more farm 
commissions to run affairs for us. 

The political prestige of President. Cool- 
idge so far as the farmers west of the 
Mississippi are concerned became practi- 
cally nil after his Chicago speech when he 
thought he had the farmer in the hollow of 
his hand and told him where to get off. 
I do not know whether the defeat of the 
Administration Senators can be taken as 
a slap at President Coolidge; but it is an 
indication of the dissatisfaction of the 
farmer with the Administration Senators 
who refuse to help solve the problem that 
is confronting us today. 

G. H. Witiman. 





PICTURESQUE HULETTS 
What outing can you plan more pleasing 
for September days than a run in your car 
to Lake George! A small cottage here, 
two weeks for only Fifty Dollars, or 
board at Twenty-Five per week. Address 
LAKESIDE, HULETTS LANDING, N. Y. 








FORGET YOUR WORK 
RETURN TO IT WITH VIGOR 
Build up your nerve power in the sun by the sea. 
Like a sea voyage with none of its discomforts, 
Address: Tavern-on-the- Moors 
Sconset, Nantacket Island, Massachusetts. 

















Sun Kissed 


SANTA BARBARA 


ae Washed 

Motu CALIFORNIA 
Furnished pousee be for rent of all izes and prices in 
Santa Barbara Montecito. ay oy f all 


kinds For Sale. fom and maj mape free Live in 
a Home Paradise of the World.” Communicate 


H. G. CHASE Santa Barbara, California 














(Continued from page 164) imaginary 
woman,” the author writes of his play, 
“who should, between them, represent the 
two most spectacular extremes of the 
American social pendulum as it swings, 
in all its shoddiness of standard and 
philosophy, across the handsome horizon 
of this handsome city of New York.” 
It surely does that, and there is much 
matter about American life which can be 
read in the margins and between lines. 

“Lucky Sam McCarver” failed as a 
play, in our opinion, because the last two 
acts were the material for a great novel 
and not a play. Despite that, it is an 
“unusually good play,” asthe author him- 
self says with perfect truth in the preface, 
and it is our belief that it must inevitably 
be given another chance for life on the 
American stage. 


* * kK * 


Opium: the Demon Flower. By Sara Gra- 
ham Mulhall. New York: Harold 
Vinal. $2.50. 


STUDY of drug addiction done in a 

rather journalistic style by a former 
executive in the Department of Narcotic 
Drug Control of New York State. The 
author’s discussion touches only lightly 
on the problems offered by drugs other 
than opium and its derivatives. She 
writes with intense feeling and ample 
knowledge. 


* eke * K 


The Life of Saint Paul. By F. J. Forbes- 
Jackson. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $3.50. 

SOUND, scholarly study of Saint 

Paul’s life, of the times he lived in, 
of the manner of man he was, and of the 
men and women among whom and with 
whom he worked. The author wisely avoids 
conjecture as to periods in Saint Paul’s 
life concerning which the evidence is 
scanty, dubious, or missing. His function 
is to interpret the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles of Saint Paul as authentic and 
revealing human documents. In this effort 
he is successful. He portrays one of the 
most extraordinary men of whom we have 
record as an immensely appealing and 
interesting personality. A great many 
volumes have been written on the subject, 
in most of which Saint Paul has been 

treated from a single viewpoint — as a 

theologian, as a missionary, as a writer, as 

this or that. In this instance, the whole 
man is studied and presented. The result 
is illuminating. 





THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writer 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 
The world’s greatest association of bookly 
minded folk. Prize poetry contests. Codp- 
erative publishing. Just say you are inter- 
ested. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago,Ill., U.S.A 


RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 

ILGRIM OOK STORE 
The Press Boston. sass. 


14 Beacon Street vv Near THE State House 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mallet free. 


Howes, Bookseller 
St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, ENGLAND 


**Posies that Grew at G. H.-Q.” 


A book of stirring verse. Author's auto hed 
Edition, $3.00. tied 











THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 


Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 
441 Pgart Sr. are 





New Yor«r 


PERFECT SIGHT—— 
WITHOUT GLASSES 


a by beng BATES, M.D. 
e coverer of the properti f Adrenali: 
beet peenene fon forth the Cure of Imperfect Sight 


CENTRAL FIXATION ey 


383 Madison Ave., N. Y. eo 
All leading Bookshops or "$3.00 post paid. 

















GREAT DANE PUPS 


100 pups always on hand ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Stock of unusual size 
and intelligence. Enclose 15 cents for 
handsome catalog. 


Collins Kennels 


Box 700 Reedsburg, Wis. 














AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


ROGERS: HALL 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


LY magy = tg, ay fivh all lt Coliouse 
One Year Intensive School Gr 





Olive Paar Parsons, Lowell, Mass. 











CHICAGO SUBURBAN 


ESTATES 


ARTHUR L. WALKER 
16 S. Washington St. Hinsdale, Illinois 











of the nation. Pre tion for College; Art; 


Athletics; Classic Dances, etc. 


OF MUSIC has the advantage of its nati 
department too often relegated to mediocre 





DUPONT CIRCLE GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


A select school for girls, overlooking famous Dupont Circle which is at the centre of the social centre 


Music: Piano, Harp, Violin and Voice. 

The Dupont Circle Girls’ School, by its affiliation with the WASHINGTON CONSERVATORY 
onally known instructors in music, thus specializing in a 
ers. 


Address: Principal, 1408 New Hampshire Ave., Dupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 


; Ancient and Modern Languages. Secretarial; 








RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 

















GOVERNMENT BONDS 


LEE, HIGGINSON & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


HIGGINSON & CO. 


LONDON 


We shall be glad to correspond with any 
individual or institution regarding the invest- 
ment of funds or with any established corpo- 
ration regarding its financial requirements 


CORPORATION BONDS 




















